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GIVES 

HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, 

COMFORT, 


QUIET NIGHTS 
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MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 
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“a. H.JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(immediately opposite the British Musewm), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


RATIS AND POST FREE. 


lains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS: 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, September, 1879,—Advertisements and Bills for ‘‘ Golden Hours” shousd be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Grex, 64, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 


WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR ?— 
OUTRAGED NATURE. 


Sue kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the 
terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, that Nature is only conquered by obeying 
re 
How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventable 
deaths continue unchecked ? 

For the means of prevention, and for preserving Health by natural means, 
see a large illustrated sheet wrapped with each bottle of 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


How to prevent Disease and Premature death by natural means—use 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


What every travelling trunk and household in the world ought to contain— 
A bottle of 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken 
with water, acts as a natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes 
all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
known, no family would be without it. 


| | ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


In HOT or FOREIGN CLIMATES it is invaluable—it relieves the system of effete or poisonous matter, the ground- 
work of fevers and other diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and produces the most disastrous consequences. 
It allays nervous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition (by natural means), The day is not 
far distant when it will be considered a criminal act to send troops to such climates without a proper supply of FRUIT SALT; 


ae | a ore ; r 
| Don’t go to Sea without a Bottle of Enos Fruit Salt. 
: | ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
“ J, C. ENO, Esq., London. ‘¢ From a Town in British Guiana, South America, December, 5th, 1878. 
‘« Srr,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT I can safely say that it has saved me much misery 
\ from Colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have been subject during the eleven years’ residence 
in the tropics. 
j “ It is invaluable to travellers as a preventative of sea sickness and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard 
ship ; and for myself, I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth brush as my bottle of FRUIT SALT. 
\ith ordinary care it does not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid climates, and 
this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Wie Bh” 


THE NURSERY. 
BRAIN FOOD IN CHILDHOOD—SLEEP. 
HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD—FRESH AIR and 
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| ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit), 
IMPORTANT TO PARENTS.—Should a parent have nothing to bestow on a child but a 
narrow education, still he will bless you if you form his body to health, and strength, and activity, whether he earns 


his simple meal by labour at the plough, anvil, or axe. On the contrary, if you neglect his health and strength, 
and leave him a debilitated wretch, he would curse you though a millionaire. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT is an indispensable requisite in the preservation of children’s health. _ 


HEADACHE AND MENTAL PROSTRATION. 

‘‘Dzar Srr,—Having suffered much from headache and mental prostration, I was induced to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT,’ the effect of which is most satisfactory, resulting in invigorating my entire nervous system, and removing the 
frequent headache to which I wassubject. You are at liberty to make any use you like of this testimonial, as I consider 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ an indispensable adjunct to the household.—Yours, &c., T. Buyrox, 53, Sigdon Road, 
Dalston, London. 

































Prepared by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND, price 2s. 6d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 


THH PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.” 


—Derbyshire Oourier, 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“It is not a book of dogmatie teaching, but one of kindly and useful help; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 0m DIRECT APPLICATION fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers.’ Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMURE, 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols, 5s. each. 
Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 


NOW READY, PRICE 15s., a 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prapers for x Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. G00DHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk, 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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° ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 
* 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMorcer tun Many Tremwonrsne RUCRIVED WE DEG 
be. Puddings with fewer Eggs, and) Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
be a Pastry with less Butter. | Dear Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
aving — i if bee porte bere ab Param. powders 
book Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | © ™*ie ot Spee Bons Sota we pee 
| nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
‘ VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 1001065. 
tas and (not destroying the Sugar in | 1.5% tsows. "Your most obotient servant on 
at a the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Waren, 
nutritious than that raised with | Yrrenationsh Mobibiiton, Moees tute Testers 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





| ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 


Bread may be made with it in @ | Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

when Yeast is used, as it is not | board shi, : manda chains enced 

necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ana. may - Ber Bent oa 

. : or | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike ring i 

eral. and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 





To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add @ heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baking Powpze 


cimen with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while im a DRY state; then pow om gradually about a pi ld 
water, or milk and water, in which little salt has been previously Shesteal aciien eres iS tcongily ‘into 
: first a dough of the uswal consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 


small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine Powpse bread, wi 
‘ae milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpam of boiling water, make the Seals ints salle the 





+ size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo asoer- 
, q . le ° 
) 7 tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, po 8 ch po clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
{ apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
J 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALR OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Ss Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


Of all Chemists. 
ls. lid. per packet. 









INSTANTLY CURED BY 


BUNTERS NERVINE. 


FORMS A STOPPING-—SAVES THE TOOTH. 





J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘ I consider Buntsr’s Nervine a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—“ For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bounrer’s Nervinge, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 





Qvns safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
POEMS. By Mary E. Surprey, Author of “‘ Gabrielle 
Vaughan,” “Janetta,” &., &. Super royal 32mo. 
Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s, 6d. 

Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem. 


By AyyaBEt Crews, Author of ‘“‘ A Medley,” ‘* Happi- 
ness; or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo. Cloth, 


gilt edges, 1s, 





LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 


A Neat Cloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositer’s Book, can be obtained of 


J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 








Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 


Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 
will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.), and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2.7: c cc's. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


BRAGG'S 





the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. |:.2.25.c. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biseuits. 


Sold in Tins, 


ss CHARCOAL LOZENGES.) ©" ™ 
ie ofl BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d, and 5s. 6d. cach. 
| BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 


Can be,obtained of all chemists throughout the world, 
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THE STORY OF AN 


BY 


CHAPTE XXIV. 


ER 


Bur I must just leave telling you of my own 
sorrows, to tell you of Martha’s joys; for, spite 
of her father’s fears about it, the marriage 
of Sam and Martha had turned out a very 
happy one. 

Yes, in spite of the ups and downs _ 
households are subject to—for there will, 
you know, come rainy days, and fogs, a 
storms, and oppressive moments in them as 
well as in the weather, and young households 
have all to make experiments, not always for 
the moment profitable or pleasant, whatever 


the gains may be hereafter—the marriage of) 


Sam and Martha had turned out a very 
happy one. As for the reason of it, Martha 
herself declared it was because Sam had such 
a “’eavenly temper,” but for myself I believe 
she had quite as muchto do with it. For 
Martha had at last awakened up to her duties, 
and that with a will; instead of being always out 
calling on her old companion, Fanny Flitch, 
or when at home occupied in changing her 
dresses to the last new fashion she had seen 
in her magazine, she was 


of her husband—in a word, how to do the 
right thing. 

It’s a very different thing fora man to 
come back home, or step only out of his shop 


into his house, tired withthe harass of business, | 
to find his wife has invariably chosen that 
moment to be out, on however harmless a} 
mission, and nothing but confusion and dis- 


comfort awaiting him, or to be sure— 


** There’ll be a welcome for somsbody, 
One, in her neatest attire, 

Will look to the table for someboly. 

- * * + 


There’ll be a coat o’er the chair, 

There'll be slippers for somebody, 

The re "ll be a wife’s tender care, 

Love's + 1 emSracement for somebody ; 
There'll be the little one’s charms, 

Soon ‘twill | be wakened for somebody, 
When [ have both in my arms 

Oh! but how blest will be somebody ! ” 


But it used to amuse 
experience Martha began to give herself as 
she improved in housekeeping, and the proud | 


satisfaction she took when she had virtuously | her ; and Sam makes 


mended—and in her it was a really virtuous 
VOL. XII. 


considering the | 
comfort of her household, and the happiness | 


——— 


AND I. 


EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER, 
MADAME COULIN. 


‘effort—all the linen, not putting away in 


holes anything ; no, not even those, “ bothers,” 
the stockings. 
‘For they are ‘ bothers,’ Polly, an’ they 


’adn’t ought to have ever been called nothin’ 


)else ; they make them so shameful, they drop 


I’ll learn to knit 
another winter. 
ever so long 


into ’oles at nothin’. But 
5 em, see if I don’t, before 
Aunt wanted to teach me 
ago, but gels is so silly.” 

But if Martha was proud of her house- 
wifery, she was much more proud of her 
motherhood, and, like all mothers, thought 
her little one’s charms greater than those 
of others, and was very indignant with any 
expression of a contrary opinion. “She's 
a tiny. I declare now I’m afraid to touch 
her,” said Sam, standing over the child, 
when he had ushered me up to see her. 

“Then she ain’t no tinier than other 
babies,” said Martha, firing up immediately, 
for her temper, though it did stand her in 
good stead, was by no means “’eavenly”— 
“‘no tinier, and if that’s all you’ve got to 
say, you'll best be going.” 

“He’s that aggravatin’ at times, she con- 
tinued as Sam—having only paused to dance 
his fingers before the “baby’s face one little 
moment—descended with a skip the pitch 
dark staircase—“that aggravatin’.—Why need 
he keep on a-sayin’ she’s such a tiny? But 
now, Polly, and how long you’ve been a- 
comin’! Do sit down and tell me just what 
you think of baby.” 

“Think of her!” said I, looking at the 
merry little dot on Martha's knee ; “ think, 


|of her! why, Martha, she’s a perfect little 
| beauty 


? 

“There! didn’t I know as you’d say it? 
An’ only to think, Polly, as that spiteful old 
| Fanny Flitch has just been here, a sayin’ 
she’s nothin’ out of cymmon!”’ 

Well, you see, I could not help smiling to 


ihear the “genteel ” Fanny so soon sunk to 


ibe called old and spiteful. To distract 
| Martha’s attention,I asked what name they 


me to see the airs of; meant to give the baby 


“That's just the worst of it, Polly,’ she 
‘replied, “ we can’t agree about a name for 
me that mad, would 


'you believe it, he wants her named Martha! 


2T 
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‘Of course he does,” I said, laughingly. 

“But she ain’t no Martha, an’ I’d ’ave 
thought, Polly, as you’d ’ave seen it! 
Marthas, indeed! but she shan’t be named 
no such name.” 

Well, it certainly was true that this fairy- 
like little baby, who fully merited Mrs. Help- 
all’s description of being ‘‘the sweetest 
child ever eyes were set on,” had nothing of 
Martha about her. 

An’ you see it, don’t you, Polly?” 

I took the child, for she handed it to me, 
and quite acknowledged it. 

“ An’ the christenin’s next week,” observed 
Martha, ‘an’ I know as Sam an’ I will quarrel 
over it.” 

Polly! ” 

Well?” 

“What do you think of Isabella ?” 

“It’s too long, such a darling can’t be bur- 
dened with such a long name.” 

‘“* And Sain don’t like it,” said Martha. 

“T know,” said I, watching the wee little 
thing playing with its fingers, as she lay on 
my knee, “ what I’d name her—if she were 
mine, that is!” 

“ An’ what then, Polly?” 

“T’d name her Lilian Mary; she’s like a 
lily, and like a Mary. Ah! how like, with 
her little hands folded as now, Martha!” 

But Martha had not waited for any com- 
ments on the name, which had no sooner 
passed my lips than with a“ Well, I never!” up 
she had jumped,and pushing aside the cradle, 
and nearly upsetting the bath, had rushed off 
to the head of the staircase, and there she 
was calling to Sam to “ never mind for no- 
thin’,’ but to come up quickly, “for here’s 
Polly as ’as been an’ found such a love of a 
name for baby!” 

So Sam came back as graciously as he had 
gone down, for he was, every one knew, the best- 
tempered fellow, and he called the name 
poetical, and it met with his approval, and 
though he did slily say—for he was a wag at 
heart, was Sam.— And we can call her 
Mary Flitch,” which remark made Martha 
sO angry, yet it led to no lasting dissension, 
for the baby was a charming distraction, 
and diverted her parents then, as often 
afterwards, from anything so disastrous as 
division. 

Yes, she was indeed the sweetest darling. 
She played in the bath, and crowed gleefully 
on Martha’s knee, and when at last she was 
put into her little cradle-cot, and the lace 
curtains Martha was so proud of were drawn 
round, she could not go to sleep, save 


had the character of her father, had this tiny 
baby, and was, as her mother said, no Martha. 

But now the Works were all hearty in 
their friendships, and the evil rumours 
blighting my fair name found no foothold 
among them. But it was not so in the town. 
The terrible “they say,” ruled over people, 
who in consequence looked at me coldly, or 
crossed the street, not to greet me. There 
was none of the “so handsome, and so supe- 
rior, you know,” the “so handsome, you 
know,” that was obliged to be there, but 
other words, painful to hear, or an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders, were the addition. 

Then in church, how hard that was, when 
mothers beckoned to their daughters to leave 
the seat next mine, or drew their dresses 
round them. 

“T take it, Polly Hammond,” said Mr. 
Work, when one day I found him and Mrs. 
Helpall at Martha's, “that villain Barrup will 
be your ruin.” 

‘‘ Don’t believe a word of it, Polly,” putin 
Mrs. Helpall. “ Bless you, men are the poor- 
est creatures. One would think, to hear them 
talk, there was no Lord Almighty. Keep this 
word in your mind, child. ‘TI-will trust, and 
not be afraid.’” 

“There’s reason in that now, I take it,” 
observed Mr. Work; “ but for all that, sister 
Helpall, Barrup is a——” 

“‘We need not say what he is, brother, 
Polly’s quite enough to weigh her spirits 
down without our adding to her load. For 
myself, I’ve seen bad men over and over 
again laying traps for the unwary, and 
digging pits for the innocent; but it’s 
mostly they who get caught in them; are 
sure to in the end!” 

‘In the end! Well, I take it you’re not 
beside the mark there, sister, but the end is 
not here—here the wicked get the upper 
hand.” 

‘Well, they may be let to fill up their 
measure, but even at the worst there’s a 
Protector for the righteous ; so, Polly, look 
up, and do the right, and trust in Him for 
He never forsakes those who do, child.” 

Oh how true it is that— 


‘*A blessing comes softly from kindly lips, 
Tender, endearing tones, that break 
The spirit’s drear eclipse.”’ 


I never came across Mrs. Helpall, with 
her trust in an Almighty Helper, without 
getting comforted, and I needed comfort, 
for the bitterest grief my life had then seen 
was ever coming nearer. 





smiling; and it was quite plain to see she 


Oh my poor, poor tender-hearted mother! 


ae 
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Yet I don’t think I perceived how weak 
she was, though both Mr. Work and 
Mrs. Helpall did, as well as the Stanleys, 
and that was why they never, in spite of all 
my difficulties, said ‘‘ Go elsewhere” to me. 

Oh no, the duty we owe to parents is a 
high and holy thing, and they would never 
have encouraged me, for my own ease and 
welfare, to neglect it. Butas I was going to 
say, I don’t think the real state mother was 
in ever dawned upon me fully till one 
sultry evening, when the fields of the Hollows 
showed amber-coloured with the ripened 
corn, 

I had, you see, long felt a secret uneasiness 
about mother ; an uneasiness that made me, 
when business was slack—and it was often 
slack enough under Mr. Barrup’s manage- 
ment of it—leave the shop for a few 
moments to take her something, or be with 
her, and I had come up to mother that 
night, though it was for a different reason, 
for that very day the old house of the 
gables had been placarded over with adver- 
tisements stating “This valuable freehold pro- 
perty ” was for sale, and would be sold by 
auction at the “ Fox” inn—it was still called 
inn for such purposes—and “ shortly,” and I 
had been fretting all day, and was unhappy 
about it, and quite out of temper. 

Mother was, I remember, sitting in the 
window-seat of the room over the shop, once 
done up so prettily, but now, thanks to the 
“select circle guests,” so besmoked and 
brandy-scented. But there was a pretty 
look-out from the window—not even my step- 
father could mar that—and mother was 
looking out at it. There to the right was 
the green lane, and beyond the autumn- 
tinted woods above the Hollows; here to 
the left the old church, with its elm avenue; 
below, the wide gay street. 

My heart rose within me, thinking of my 
blighted prospects, of how easily this fine old 
house might have become ours. I felt angry 
and irritable, in appearance sullen. I would 
not trust myself to speak, Jest my anger 
should spring up against mother, as being to 
blame for it; so I sat cross, depressed, and 
silent. 

But mother’s nature was too sensitive not 
to perceive my trouble, for the lighest shade 
of sorrow in my look, or voice, and she 
perceived it. 

“ Polly,” she said, “I can’t bear it.” 

“Can’t bear what, mother?” I asked, 
though, you see, I quite well knew her 
meaning. 

“That you should mope so, Polly. Id 





write to your uncle and ask him to buy the 
house. I dare say he would, Polly.” 

I shook my head. ‘‘No, mother, not 
now, he wouldn’t,” I said. 

“Well, I wouldn’t mope; perhaps, after 
all, Mr, Barrup ’ll buy it, only trade is so 
bad, and he’s so put out with my being—my 
being,—so—so ill, my dear.” 

“Mother, I never expected him to buy 
it,” I said, putting, half-unconsciously an 
emphasis on the “ him.” 

“There you go, Polly,” said mother, “ you 
always were so hard on poor Mr. Barrup! 
You grow so cross, so cross, Polly, and so 
suspicious. I wonder wherever he’s gone off 
to now? I shouldn’t a bit wonder if you’ve 
been and driven him off to the ‘ Fox!’ You 
should be more reasonable, Polly. It’s very 
hard for him, now he can’t have his friends 
to supper, and I’m not a bit better for having 
the doctor, so it’s been a needless expense , 
it seems.” 

‘Not a bit of it! Why, mother,” I said, 
“if the money is not for your benefit, of 
what use is it ?” 

“Well, well, child, he’s vexed because 
there’s so little custom, and because you 
come up to me, and so neglect the shop, he 
says.” 

‘- It’s not true, I don’t neglect it,” said I, 
making a great effort to say no more, and 
succeeding. 

“Help me to the sofa, child, it’s so hot 
in this window. I'll lie down. You are not 
vexed with me? I’m sorely irritable, child,” 
she said. 

‘“‘ Vexed, oh no, mother dear!” said I, all 
my anger flying before the choking sensa- 
tion her increased weakness occasioned me. 
It seemed as if the blindness had passed 
from my eyes, and I saw her dangerous 
state only too plainly. I helped her lie 
down ; and drew a fine light shawl over her, 
for she was so soon cold I knew, and she 
all the while was watching. Then, bending 
my head down, she kissed me. 

“ Polly,” she said, ‘‘ I’m no better, dear.” 

* But, mother, you will be; you must try 
to get better fast, mother dear.” 

“Td not like any one to nurse me but 
you,” she said ; “ promise me you'll not let 
any do it but you, dear. I only care to have 
you with me, my dear.” 

Alas, my poor weak mother! Even while 
I was promising a footstep was mounting 
the staircase. As it came nearer, mother 
trembled ; she threw back the shawl cover- 
ing, and put down her feet on to the carpet. 
“ Go, child, go,” she said, “it’s him, and oh! 
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he will be angry to have found you out of 
the shop, my dear.” 

Go, but it was too late to go. Mr. 
Barrup’s hand was on the door handle. He 
had opened it before I had the chance of 
escape even. 

“Qut of the shop, as usual,” he said, and 
his glance was false and angry. 

“ But mother is so weak to-night,” I said ; 
“ besides, custom for to-day is over.” 

“One of two things, Miss Polly, either 
you mind me or Mrs. Barrup, and she’d 
best decide which. You are no mortal good 
to her,” he said, “all she wants is a good 
shake off; you’d make her believe she’s 
eally ill, that you would! Ha! ha! ha! 
just when she’s getting well. Now, my wish 
is, you mind the shop.” 

But my poor mother had got back to the 
window, and there she was looking at us 
both, with her brilliant eyes so full of tender- 
ness and loving. She hastened to speak, 
lest I should ; but her words, which began by 
justifying me for having come up to her, 
faltered as he fixed his false look on her, 
and after a moment’s hesitation she begged 
me on no account again, without his leave, 
to quit the shop. 

Oh! I understood it all quite well, even to 
his having a carriage, and taking her out for a 
long drive. There was no need at all for her 
saying to me, as I helped her to bed that 
night, “ Don’t let us have any strife, Polly ; 
we have escaped the strife as yet, and it’s too 
late to begin it now, my dear.” Oh, yes! I 
understood it all quite well. 

But from that night few indeed were my 
chances of being with my poor mother. Mr. 
Barrup had accounts to go through, not our 
accounts though, and he sat with her ; and 
I, oh! all day long I heard her cough. Jn 
the rare moments in which I entered with 
food or medicine I found her with the same 
wistful look, the same crimson cheeks, and 
eyes that shone like stars. When I asked 
her how she was, he looked at her, and she 
answered, not “Well,” as he meant’she should, 
or even “Better,” but “About the same, dear,” 
or, “I shall be better soon.” 

Once when he was at the “‘ Fox"”—for there, 
now mother was ill, he met his select circle, 
and gave them once a week a supper, so 
we were sure of his absence—once, I say, 
she asked me to read to her, and opening 
my Prayer-book on the Psalm “God is our 
refuge and strength,” I read her that. “ A very 
present help in trouble:”"—Ah, and the 

trouble was indeed close to us, we needed 
help to be as close. Would it come? 





CHAPTER XXV, 


But mother grew worse. Not even the fear 
of Mr. Barrup, or the wish to please him, 
perhaps gain a kindly look from him, could 
keep her sitting up. When she could not 
he made a great fuss about her, said he must 
not have her so neglected, but must have 
a nurse. 

Now it was quite in keeping with my step- 
father’s character to act thus. It was while 
playing with me he had in my childish days 
bruised my knuckles till they were black, 
and it was while all around slept he had ill- 
treated my mother. 

But at the name of nurse many were 
the kindly offers, Mrs. Helpall’s being, you 
may be sure, foremost, of friends and neigh- 
bours to come and nurse mother, but 
Mr. Barrup declined them all. He had, he 
said, his eye on one just suitable, and it was 
soon evident he and she were old acquaint- 
ances. Mother objected feebly—that, of 
course—to having a stranger about her. I 
objected strongly. Why could not mother 
have some one she knew, have ker own 
daughter to nurse her? 

But my objections were in vain, for 
mother yielded, and the doctor, to whom I 
applied, was under the impression I wasa 
very poor nurse, given to going in and out, 
disturbing the patient. He kindly but firmly 
set aside my offer. It was, he said, a 
case requiring the care and experience that 
only an older p2rson could give. 

So Miss Rawson—for that was her name— 
was established as nurse, and I might not 
nurse mother, might not be with mother, 
might not even get her up, or put her to bed, 
or linger lovingly about her, and people 
found it only natural. “ What can she know 
of nursing? all she cares for is admiration,” 
they said. 

Who was this stranger, this loud-talking, 
vulgar woman, with nothing of a nurse about 
her? A nurse! We all know what a nurse 
is, and how, seeing her near us, we say, “Ah, 
there’s nurse!” and sink back on the pillow 
pacified and peaceful. 

That is your true nurse, but Miss Rawson 
had no more claim to the title than you or I 
might have to that of the house beneath 
whose porch we had waited a storm over. 

Miss Rawson's whole being cried “ Give ! 
give! give!” and if I might not be with my 
poor mother I had at least enough to do to 
supply the cravings of her nurse. If I had 
not the pleasure of a nurse’s profession, at 
least the drudgery of it fellon me. Oh, the 
constant cooking and going up and down 
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stairs with beef steaks, and mutton chops, 
and stewed kidneys, and pints of stout, and 
sips of brandy and water, to keep Miss 
Rawson from sinking ! 

And she took all these things standing by 
the drawers or leaning against the dressing- 
table, for she hoped, she said, she knew her 
duty, and this duty was, never to leave 
mother. Save Mr. Barrup was there, she 
never did leave her. He could, he said, go 
out more now, for he knew mother was in safe 
hands, now she was in those of Miss Rawson. 

So day by day things grew sadder. If 
mother had ever said, “ Stay with me, Polly, 
stay in spite of them!” but she did not. 
Instead she looked at me wistfully, and whis- 
pered, “Go, dear, don’t vex them.” 

Things were in this state when the day 
fixed for the sale of the house broke on us, 
and a hot and sultry day it was. Every 
window stood open, but instead of air only 
a close sultriness seemed to enter. 

That day the chain so long holding me 
back from mother was broken. 

“ Miss Hammond !” 


descended from mother’s room, and paused in | 


the doorway of the shop. 

“Sir!” said I, hastening forward, it was 
so seldom I could see him alone. 

“IT wish you to stay with Mrs. Barrup 
to-day ; she wishes it,” he added. 

“ And how doyou find her?” I asked. It 
was my every-day question, only that morn- 
ing he did not reply to it by an “ About the 
same,” or “ About as usual.” Oh, no, he looked 
at me gravely. “ Her state is, Iam sorry to 
say, Critical, she needs perfect quietness. I 
object to the nurse having her meals in the 
room ; in fact, Miss Hammond, I wish you to 
nurse your mother,” he said. 

How delightful was the commission ! The 
doctor gone, I hastened to obey it. I crept 
upstairs, but noiselessly. Had he not 
enjoined quiet, great quiet? I opened the 
door of mother’s room, and entered. The 
doctor had sent Miss Rawson to prepare for 
night by a long rest. Mother and I were 
alone together. How changed she was! 
3ut the old loving was in her eyes just the 
same, perhaps even more tender than ever. 

‘*Polly,” she said, “ I've wanted you so! 
Oh, the days have been so long, dear! But 
the loneliness is passing now.” 

‘‘Oh yes, mother, we'll be together now, 
the doctor says we may. I'll nurse you now, 
mother, and, mother, you'll be ever so soon 
better.” 

Did I believe it? I tried to, spite of 
the secret voice saying to me, “Never ! never!” 


said the doctor as he! 





Strange how when Death stands by our 
threshold, though we cannot see him, we feel 
his presence; sometimes we are dumbed by 
it, or as one is in a dream. 

“Polly,” said mother, speaking as one 
who has something urgent to say, and is 
pressed before all to say it ; “ you’ll obey my 
last wishes ? Not that I obeyed your father’s. 
Oh that I had! Oh that I’d only minded 
the last charge he ever gave me! You’d have 
been so differently placed if I had. Oh ! Polly, 
it all comes so clear to me, that I didn’t mind 
his last wishes. All the long, long night } 
lie and think of them. But I was a vain, 
foolish woman.—I pray God to forgive 
me. I’ve been sorely, sorely punished, but 
you’l] promise me to obey my last wish, won't 
you, Polly?” 

“ And what is it, mother?” I asked. 

‘When all is over, you'll go to London, to 
Charles; he’!] take care of you. I’d die easy 
if you’d promise me, Polly, you’d not stay on 
here, no, not for any consideration, but go to 
him.” 

‘“‘T’ll go, my dear, I promise,” I said. 

“And, Polly, say you forgive me. Oh, 
I’ve been a foolish woman to have let in 
upon you grief and sin! But I never meant 
to. I thought it would be allso different—abl 
stand so clearly out, when one comes to die, 
child. Say you forgive me, Polly ?” 

“ Dear mother, I’ll say it, but I don’t see 
anything toforgive. Your love has been so 
great,” I said, as you may be sure, weeping. 
But I wished to keep her calm, and stilled 
my heart to do it. She lay and looked at me. 

When the doctor made his second 
visit, she begged I might stay with her, and 
he gave the permission. I noticed it, as 
something strange and new to her nature, 
that she had lost all fear, and was full of a 
good courage. ButI had no good courage 
as the evening drew on, and any moment 
might bring Mr. Barrup in from the sale of the 
house, and fromthe drinking bout that with the 
company he had with him was sure to follow. 








In what mood would he come? Wou!'d 
he be violent or taunting? Would he tr; 
to turn me out? Would he be sober? 

Yes, dreadful as was the thought, all cen- 
tred in that one question,would he be sober ? 

Some men when they drink are merry, and 
some men when they drink are sad, but some 
men, many men, become as brutes, only 
there we libel the brutes sadly, and I knew 
well the last to be the mood of my step- 
father, and surely I might well tremble. 

But the fierce heat had abated, and the 








late summer twilight had not yet ended, 
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when in the dusk I heard his footsteps; What followed seems a confusion, things 
coming, and “‘ Can’t you keep him out?” Ijand people out of their right places. Miss 
said, fear mastering every other considera-| Rawson in the deepest mourning, Mr. 
tion—fear not for myself, but for mother. Barrup coming from the funeral shaking with 
Miss Rawson rose and went to the door|sobs of grief, Mr. Work’s stern last look at 
tomeet him ; perhaps, had she been able, she| mother as she lay calm and beautiful, the 
would gladly have obeyed my wishes. He/long warfare ended, in a glorious peace, 
stood on the threshold, and complimented | Mrs. Helpall never leaving me, as silent and 
her on her appearance, but when she would |tearless I watched by mother, while Miss 
tead him into another room heresisted. He) Rawson nodded around her, and said, ‘‘ She 
had, he said, news for mother, and pointing don’t feel it a bit.” 
with his finger towards the bed, said, “Howis| Time flies, they say. Oh yes, in summer 





she? ” | weather, then he flies, and, as the swans do, 
Miss Rawson jerked aside the curtain, and swiftly, but he does not fly i in nights of pain, 
showed me sitting close by mother. | Or days of loneliness. 


“Miss Hammond can best tell you that,| Loneliness! Oh yes, Iwas heart lonely. No 
she’s been here all day and I haven’t;” then one is like a mother. Oh yes, there are 
noticing, I suppose, the angry look he cast| women miscalled mothers. It is not enough 
on me, added, “ Here by doctor’s orders! | to bear the name of mother. But mine was a 
I’m not to be made answerable, I suppose, for true loving mother, and sorely I missed her. 
doctor’s orders ?” | Friends came about me, Mr. and Miss 

“Who said you were ?” he asked, sullenly, Stanley foremost. Even Mrs. Faithful tried 
and approaching nearer, “Come!” said he,/to console me, though all the while her 
addressing mother, “don’t lie there sham-/| conscience reproved her concerning me. 


ming; get up, I’ve news to tell you.” | But far off stood every one’s consolations, 
“She’s not to be agitated!” interposed | for only God can calm the spirit, or say to it, 
Miss Rawson. | * Peace, peace, be still ? ” 


‘¢ Doctor’s orders, eh ?” asked Mr. Barrup, | But I was understood. Mrs. Helpall did 
mockingly, and as he leant over the bed his | not torment me, she was glad when at last I 
breath was brandiec, and his eyes were|could weep. She let me pour out all my 
bloodshot. grief freely, would let me say to her that 

“Yes! doctor's orders, he won’t be answer- | mother was a murdered woman, would tempt 
able, he says, if you go and—and agitate me out into the meadows, or to see Martha, 
her !” |never troubled me about crape and deep 

But mother was agitated. I stood up, and | mourning. 
leant over her, that if the cruel bow Isaw| Then Mr. Stanley wrote mother’s last 
she feared fell, it might not at least fall on her.| wishes to uncle, and Martha helped me to 

But my stepfather drew nearer. ‘You'll! prepare and pack, and Mr. Work set himself 
hear my news,” he said, with evil words, such | to get me paid what Mr. Barrup owed me. 
as drunkards love. | “ An’, Polly,” said Martha, the last day 

** Don’t make her fret, her nose will be |she helped me pack, and I was to leave the 
bleeding, and we’ll have ever such a bother old home, and be with her till the time 
if you make her fret; she’s trouble enough fixed on for my going to London—an’, 
without that,” said Miss Rawson . | Polly, I’m that sorry to part with you, and I'll 

“Till tell her my news, I say! ” exclaimed | miss you ever 80, and so will Lilian Mary, 
Mr. Barrup. |and when you're in London you'll just tell 

“The house is sold—sold, do you hear? | John what a beauty she is, won’t you ?” 
—and Tom Stone has bought ——” | “If I see him I will,” I said. 

But mother had raised her arms and| “Oh, youare sure to see him, for I’ve been 
thrown them round me. ‘God bless you,|and written as you’re a-coming, and as you're 
Polly,” she said. in trouble, and you know, Polly, John "ill 

A moment, and Miss Rawson had rushed | stick by anythin’ as is in trouble. I'll be 
forward and pulled back Mr. Barrup. A| bound now this dog he has picked up is one 
crimson stream was welling trom mother’s | as nobody else ’ud look at.—An’ there’s 
lips, and dyeing sheets and pillow. your trunk, it’s a beauty, and here’s your bag 

A little later and she and I were again alone | as Miss Stanley gave you, and them cup- 
together, and, her tender look on me, she| boards is all empty, and so is the drawers, 
passed away, having paid in her life-blood| and your bookcase is all packed, and ‘fine 
the penalty of ever having loved Mr. Barrup.|care’ ‘twill be took of, trust Sam for 
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that, and your room’s ready, and haven't 
I put everything in it to give you pleasure? 
Oh, but I'll miss you, Polly.” 

And before we had done packing the 
postman brought the desired letter from uncle, 
and it was such a kind one, so kind it set 
me off crying, only I had to stop to answer 
it at once and say I was coming. And then 
Martha and I left the house, and Miss Raw- 
son in the shop. And I was to drop my 
letter into the post and go off to the vicarage 
while Martha returned to her home and her 
little Lilian. 

“ An, mind, Polly, and don’t stay ever so 
long talkin’ to Miss Stanley,” she said, as we 
for the moment parted. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Bur now in my way to the vicarage, and 
but a few steps beyond the post office, stand- 
ing out conspicuously from among the 
neighbouring houses for its size and colour, 
was the large red brick mansion of Mr. 
Stone. 

One wing of this mansion, built long 
after the rest, occupied part of what had 
once been a front garden, and coming close 
up to the street, was only divided from it by 
an iron railing. 

As I approached it in the dusk that night 
one room in this wing had just been lighted, 
brilliantly lighted; and as its windows, 
thrown quite up for coolness, faced side- 
ways into the court in front of the house, 
and I was walking towards them, I could 
of course see all over it. 

I did not at first, hurrying along, regard 
the sight of this room, so large, lofty, 
and brilliantly lighted, with other thoughts 
than that, seen from out the dull dusk of 
the street. It was a gay and pleasant spec- 
tacle ; but on coming nearer, the gaiety of 
it and its “ pleasantness” for me, at least, 
vanished, and I would gladly not have seen 
so clearly what I did see within. 

But the sight I saw was, alas! only too 
apparent. For at a table conveniently 
placed in one corner of the handsome room 
a party of young men were seated. Cards 
were on the table, and liquors were being 
poured out freely ; cards, I say, were on the 
table, but they lay also scattered on the 
floor, amid bottles full and empty. Early 
as was the hour, these young men seemed 
to have been playing long and drinking 
deeply, and their excited faces recalled to 
my memory many a strange tale of Tom’s 
gambling propensities. 





I don’t think I should have stopped as 
I did, by a sort of instinct, but that one 
face among them seemed so strangely 
familiar, and I wished to make quite sure 
it was so; near, but enough to take 
note of all their faces, I did stop, and 
stood there, leaning against the iron railing. 

Trust! oh, it is a beautiful word, but the 
thing itself needs to rest on a solid founda- 
tion. 

Ready was trusting to “honour bright,” 
and I was trusting to Ready. He would, 
I knew, be home that very night, and I 
had hoped to see him. 

But can honour bright or true love 
shield us and deliver us in temptation? 
Oh, no! only One can—only One. 


* There is one arm that never tires 
When human strength gives way ; 
There is one love that never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 


‘* And there’s a power which man can wield 
When mortal aid is vain; 


That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain. 


“ That power is prayer.” 


Are you tempted? pray, for only the 
Almighty is of any aid to you then. 

So I stood against the iron railing, and 
eagerly, anxiously looked in upon the revel. 
Tom was of course king of the company, 
but it was not Tom attracted my attention ; 
oh no, for the face I had feared to recog- 
nise in the distance, I recognised only too 
surely, coming nearer, for it was indeed that 
of Ready. 

Yes, and Ready seated by Tom, who 
had one arm round Ready’s shoulder, as in 
the best of good fellowship, was at that 
moment amusing the company, who were 
laughing loudly; to see how Ready, who, 
as I have told you, never drank, tossed 
down glass after glass of wine, or some 
liquor—I could not at that distance, of 
course, say which it was—so very fast, and 
so very freely! 

Ready, excited, heated, haggard, looked 
round and laughed too, but his laugh had 
none of the old merry ring of earlier, 
happier days, while the expression of bitter 
remorse on his handsome face painfully re- 
called to me the words his mother had 
spoken long before at Kate Stone’s wedding, 
when she asked,‘ Miss Hammond, does this 
young Mr. Stone drink?” And when I had 
hesitated instead of answering, how grave 
she had become as she had said, speaking 
more to herself than to me, “ We wouldn’t 
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have Ready drink on any account; drink 
in our family makes madmen !” 

“ Drink in our family makes madmen,”— 
how the remembrance of those words 
came upon me as I looked at the wild 
excitement in Ready’s face, and I felt as 
wounded by some sudden stab, and cling- 
ing to the railings, shuddered. 

Was I doomed to see this hideous drink- 
flood sweep away all of my nearest and my 
dearest? And how could I save Ready? 
Should I go boldly up to the house and 
ask to see him? While I was considering, 
Ready again held up his empty glass, and 
Tom again, and at once, refilled it. 

Did I cry out? did I make some sound, 
I wonder? I think I must, for Ready 
started, as hearing one, and dashing down 
his glass, with one wild bitter cry rose reel- 
ing, and Tom’s hand still on him, made a 
step or two in the direction of the window, 
endeavouring to struggle with Tom—who 
would keep him back, but struggling vainly. 

He was evidently tipsy, and at the sight 
the company clapped their hands, and I 
heard their cries of “Bravo, old boy! 
Bravo! bravo, Ready Faithful!” Yes, 
though they had heard his cry, and saw 
his “ honour” in the dust, though his peace, 
and joy, and innocency, were flown, and 
despair was in every look, still they laughed 
as they cried, “ Bravo, Ready ! bravo!” 

“Bravo, Ready!” Tom, still struggling 
with Ready, laughed the loudest, and he 
re-echoed the “bravo!” but as conscious 
some other influence than his own was 
entering at those open windows, he raised a 
finger, and at the sign a servant stepped 
forward and closed the shutters. 

I could hear their cries, that of Ready 
above the rest as in expostulation, but his 
was soon drowned amid much noisy 
laughter, and I stood shuddering. 

Oh, they say trouble never comes alone, 
and here was I with a new and more painful 
one face to face with me. How long I stood 
I do not know, but I was aroused by some 
one touching me. It was Mr. Work. 

“ Polly Hammond,” said he, “ ’tis a sorry 
spectacle, but you’d best walk on, you'll 
do no good by loitering, and ’tis past help- 
ing—past helping, I take it.” 

But Ready'’s cry had pierced my heart, 
and I could not walk on and leave him with- 
out one effort. ‘hat I could save him, that 
thought was flown if my beauty and his 
love for me had not secured his deliverance 
from Tom, who had evidently met him at 
the station, it was not likely I could be of 





any use now. But there was one in that 
house had influence over Tom, the only one 
living perhaps who had, and this was Sarah 
Jane. 

When one you love is in dire peril you 
do not consider whose hand it is saves 
him; so only the hand is strong enough, and 
near enough to reach him, that is enough 
for you. 

I hastened up to the house, I rang, and 
the door was quickly opened. I felt 
nervous, and my words did not come 
quickly. The footman in his grand showy 
livery stared at me insolently. He held the 
door open, but did not ask me in. 

‘Now, then,” said he at last, nodding 
towards Tom’s room and its revellers, “now 
then, pray, which of them is it as you may 
want ?” 

I asked to see Miss Stone. Bya strange 
chance, she only was at home, and the rest 
were out. I was shown upstairs to her. 
She was well called “the dove in the eagle’s 
nest,” though truly the nest was but a 
vulture’s. She bade me be seated, and 
looked at me. The look said I was beauti- 
ful, and so then indeed I was truly. 

But I had one object in coming to her, 
and I broke in with it. Her brother was 
ruining my lover, could she, would she try 
to prevent it? 

My words were but few, yet her eyes 
glistened while listening to them. I spoke 
of Ready’s recklessness, despair, and ruin, 
and described the scene I have been describ- 
ing to you, to her. Oh! she was such a 
womanly girl, one could tell her anything ; 
all my envy and jealousy crouched at her 
feet as I saw her interested in my earnest- 
ness, and thought perhaps she could hold 
back Tom’s hand from crushing Ready. 

I remember how I came away feeling 
happier. One does when one has acted 
with courage, or even tried to save any- 
thing. 

Yet Sarah Jane, asking me if I loved Ready 
then “so much, so very much,” had blushed, 
and the expression in her large and gentle 
eyes had told me something. Oh yes, he 
was my all, and truly I loved him, 
“much,”’—perhaps that was why, walking 
back to the great gate, where Mr. Work had 
all the while been kindly waiting for me, 
I was thinking of that mother who once 
had said even to her enemy, “‘ Give her the 
living child, but in no wise slay it.” 

“* Martha told me you were going to her 
to-night,” said Mr. Work after a short 
silence, during which we were walking 
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along together, “but this isn’t the way, 
Polly.’ 

“No, Mr. Work, I know it isn’t,” I replied, 
“but I’m going first to the vicarage, to show 
Mr. Stanley uncle’s letter.” 

“So the letter has come? I’m right glad to 
hear it. I hope it’s good news for you, Polly 
Hammond.” 

“Very good, but rather hurrying. Uncle 
wishes me to be in London the day after to- 
morrow ; but here’s the letter,” said I, offering 
it, ‘if you like to read it.” 

“La, Polly Hammond, old eyes can't 
see in the dusk, though I take it young 
eyes always fancy it of them. So you'll be 
ready, you think, to start so early, eh, 
Polly?” 

‘‘ Yes, thanks to Martha, I shall, she’s been 
so good. She’s been helping me to pack ; 
so I’m really all quite ready.” 

‘Well, you'll remember I’ve accounts to 
settle with you. I take it now, Polly, 
you'll start better than could have been 
expected. But that’s thanks to lawyer 
Beechem ; he’s been and given that villain 
Bartup such a frightening that he’s dropped 
his claim on all and. everything. I didn’t 
know Beechem was such a friend of yours. 
However, thanks to him there’s a pretty purse 
full of gold to hand over to you, I take it. 
—TI’ll step up with it to-morrow.” 

“ How kind of you! and do thank Mr. 
Beechem. I wonder if I'll ever find such 
friends in London? Oh, Mr. Work, if you 
knew how sad I feel at leaving, and yet how 
glad to go!” 

But Mr. Work had something else to say 
to me, that was not such pleasant hearing as 
about the purse of gold. 

“And I wouldn't say it, Polly, but that 
I’ve known you from a little one, and I knew 
your father before you, and ’tis no offence I 
meant.” 

“Say it on,” said I, sadly; one hurt more, 
what did it matter ? 

“Then I'd say, take care, Polly Hammond, 
and don’t marry to come to grief, like your 
poor mother.” 

“Oh, Mr. Work! Ready never takes 
stimulants ; his brain is too excitable, and 
he’s been brought up for other reasons not to 
take them.” 

“Yes, Polly Hammond, I take it his 
uncle drank himself mad, and that’s the more 
reason he should be careful. I don’t believe 
wine or ale is meant to be our curse—but 
there are some should abstain, and must ; 
*,would hurt me to see your father’s daughter 
marry a drunkard, Polly Hammond.” 





“A drunkard! Oh, Ready’s no drunkaré, 
He is so noble ! so kind! so good! See how, 
spite of all, he has held true to me. True even 
when his mother would have severed us.” 

“Pity she didn’t succeed, I am sure,” 
interrupted Mr. Work. 

“ ]’ve lost all, business and money. ll, 
even to my dear darling mother. I’ve only 
Ready,” I said, sadly. 

“ Ah! and all fell victims to the drink,” 
again interrupted Mr. Work. “And why, 
now, should you fall too?” 

“ Ready won’t drink when once we are 
married !” said I, “but he is hard pressed, 
troubled. Oh, Mr. Work, he’s in the hands of 
a bad man, and his spirit is broken.” 

“Yes, poor lad! I take it I know pretty 
well his position, but, Polly, we are none of us 
alone to grapple with the foe. God is forus, 
and His weapons of prayer and watchfulness 
within our reach. Temptation! why, I 
take it every man is tempted, he can’t be 
tested without. But the words stand sure, 
‘Blessed are they that endure temptation ; 
and there’s never a word said, ‘ Blessed are 
they that yield.’ And who can harm us if 
we follow that which is good? But when a 
young man is always found on the side of 
those who do evil, what can we say for 
him?” 

‘We can hope on, and not give up, till he 
turns, and comes and stands on the right 
side,” said I, warmly. 

It was well we had reached the vicarage, for 
we were talking on an exciting topic, and my 
temper was nearly gone. 

Only Miss Agnes was at home, but she met 
me like a ray of sunshine. 

Oh! surely the truest sign of high birth 
and breeding is that gracious spirit which 
brightens the path of the sorrowful as with 
a sunbeam. 

And surely it is useless to say we are wit- 
nesses for Christ if, by the pride of thinking 
too highly of ourselves, we cast a shadow 
over it. Oh, these shadows! how thickly 
they lie! and how little heed we pay to 
the chorus of voices crying around us, “Give 
us, give us sunlight!” 

Money we can scatter round us, and fine 
loud-sounding words freely, but the: highest 
breeding—that of a Christian profession— 
demands our love, our sympathy, all that we 
have of best—our very all. 

Miss Agnes was in the nursery, and she 
begged me to come upto her. The room 
looked into a little strip of garden that ran 
along the side of the house, and had bee- 
hives in it. As it was by then dark this 
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nursery was gaily lighted, though one little 
darling, was fast asleep in it. Miss Agnes 
had been hearing the children say their 
prayers, and superintending their undressing. 

“ Polly Hammond,” said she, “I am glad 
to see you; and I hope it’s good news brings 
you.” And stepping across the room, she 
quietly unfastened my warm mourning mantle, 
and bade me lay aside my bonnet, “ for it’s 
so very close to-night, and you do look tired 
and heated.” 

“T am tired, Miss Stanley. I’ve been 
packing.” 

“ Packing ! that sounds well,” said she. 

“And, Miss Stanley, I’ve a letter from 
uncle.” 

‘“‘ Better and better,” said she, taking the 
letter. 

‘‘And it’s so kind, so very kind,” said I, 
the tears somehow coming. 

“So it is,” said she, reading it; “ but see, 
here’s Mary. So all the little ones are safe 
in dreamland.” 

“And I’m sure, miss, as I hope they 
bean’t,” remarked the nurse. “I’ve no opinion 
of dreams myself.” 

“Well, well, nurse, we'll say they are safe 
in the arms of slumber. And we hard- 
worked nurses and story-tellers are somewhat 
at liberty. And so, Polly Hammond, I want 
to know what vou’d like.” 

“T like?” 

** Yes, Polly’ Hammond ; would you like a 
glass of wine and a biscuit? or would you 
like a cup of tea better? It’s of no good 
refusing. You look—oh so tired, so tired ; 
quite tired out. ‘Beaten,’ that’s papa’s word 
for it, and he knows well the feeling, and I 
often play doctor for him. So now I'm going 
to play doctor for you. Come, let us go 
down; and mind you'll have to be an 
obedient patient. Have you had tea?” 

“No, Miss Stanley.” 

“Then I prescribe it. We'll take it 
together,— 


‘** For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak’ a cup of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.’ ” 


But there was something in this gay hospi- 
tality recalled to me my mother, who excelled 
in kindness. I had had no tea, nor had 
Miss Rawson taken any care for me. It was 
some moments before I could speak for sob- 
bing ; meanwhile Miss Agnes busied herself 
with the tea-making, and made believe she 
did not see me. 

This done, she placed me at the table by 





her, but darted off a moment to make sure, 
for she was not, she said, quite certain she 
had lowered the gas sufficiently before leaving 
the nursery. She came back to pour out 
tea and “feed me properly.” I’m sure'I 
can’t tell you half of the pleasant things she 
talked of. Before tea was over I felt almost 
rested, and quite cheerful. 

I remember how afterwards she showed 
me a map of London, and made out for me 
whereabouts uncle lived in it. Then we 
traced the river, and she showed me where 
was the City. When I said one must get lost 
in such a labyrinth, she said, oh no, it was 
so easy to find one’s way, because police were 
to be met with everywhere, and they were 
most polite and civil. There were 10,000 
police in London. It was easy to find one’s 
way about, but one did get very weary. 

Good Miss Agnes! She meant to distract 
me, and she succeeded. My thoughts flew 
off to London, which I doubt not was just 
what she intended. But it was when I came 
away she was the kindest. “I shall miss you, 
Polly Hammond. The year must mourn 
when its ‘Spring’ is gone,” said she, alluding 
to our games at the Christmas party; ‘but 
spring must fly, or where would be the 
golden harvest? No, no, spring must press 
onwards.” 

“But I fear I’m not pressing onwards. 
I’ve slipped back, all is against me,” said I, 
sorrowfully. 

“We all slip back; the strength and 
wisdom and the knowledge of the way are 
not ours, they are our Guide’s. I remember 
being once with dear uncle Edward in 
Switzerland, and we were to cross a famous 
glacier,—that’s the picture of it by that wall, 
the ‘ Mer de Glace,’ or ‘ sea of ice,’ and such it 
is truly. So uncle would make me have a guide, 
and a guide I had, but for all that I slipped 
twice and fell once, only you see the advan- 
tage was he had hold of my hand, so I rose 
again safely. Now, Polly, you've been 
walking this ever so long in a path more 
dangerous than that glacier, but you see the 
Guide has had your hand, so you’ve gone 
along it safely. It’s the Guide takes care 
of us, not we ourselves. Idon’t fear for 
you, you'll carry out the great scheme we 
have so often talked of. You'll do well 
and prosper. Don’t forget you were uncle’s 
best pupil. Write, and often. Above all, 
remember, whatever betides, you have friends 
in these quarters.” 

So saying, Miss Agnes rose, and having 
bid me good-bye, let me out of the hall door 
herself in old English country fashion. 
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It was delightful tome on reaching Martha’s; her father, watched her as she listened for 
to be so kindly welcomed ; to find my bed-| his coming footstep, laughed and crowed 
room, concerning whose showy chairs and! and held out her dimpled arms to him on his 
set of drawers Martha said she’d been|arrival, and gave great sighs of genuine 
“shameful cheated,” adorned with flowers, | trouble when he disappeared. 
and to bend in admiration over the little cot} Oh, children, is there any household so 
of the sleeping and lovely Lilian Mary. But}blessed as those where there are little 
my admiration of her was greatly increased | children? 
when the next day I saw the child’s love for ' 





NOTES ON THE ROAD—VIA BRINDISI. 
BY CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Venice.—We arrived here yesterday after| and how they glitter in domes and on cor- 
dark, and, instead of taking a cab at the|nices and everywhere, as though they were 
station, were conducted to a black, hearse-| just laid down! The colours of the glass 
like gondola, and rowed through many wind-| mosaics in ceilings and roofs and on all the 
ing streets to our hotel. This in itself is| upper works are as bright and fresh as ever, 
sufficient to fill a traveller with an unusual| and yet they have been there for four or five 
feeling of curiosity and interest, being so| hundred years. 
unlike what he has ever seen or can ever see} On the floors, too, you tread upon 
anywhere but in Venice. Fancy a city all| mosaics of marbles and coloured stones, a fit 
whose streets are waterways, with only foot-| pendant to the glass shining above. Do you 
paths, and no roads! iremember the curious undulations in the 
The intense silence fills one almost with| cathedral floor, how the marble bends and 
awe. No rattle and rumble of vehicles, no| twists in waves? This is owing to a sinking 
clatter of iron hoofs, no trembling of the/in the pillars of the crypt that uphold the 
solid earth as heavily-laden vans come! church, and when one reflects that the whole 
grinding over the uneven stones; but all is/ building and all the city are built upon piles 
calm and peaceful, almost weird in its solemn | of wood, the only wonder is that there is only 
stillness. |a sinking, and not a general collapse. 
Wandering after dinner, quite at hap-| Of course you do not forget the four 
hazard, through narrow, crooked lanes oz | gilded bronze horses standing over the great 
foot, we came suddenly into the matchless| facade of the cathedral. They look as bright 
Piazza San Marco, glittering with a thousand | and fresh as if but just erected, and yet they 
lights and bordered by cloister-like arcades,|have stood there pawing the air for more 
which are full of shops. The whole scene|than 400 years, and for hundreds of years 
looked so Moorish, and so gorgeous with| before that in Constantinople. These are 
many-coloured lights, that one could not but| the only horses in Venice, unless it be true, 
dream of the Arabian Nights. }as we heard, that some eccentric person 
Venice is indeed a queen, and though|keeps one or two for show. We did not see 
her ancient glory may be dimmed, she still | any, and strange indeed is the sight of a great 
sits upon the waters in stately and silent | city without horse or carriage. 
magnificence. We have “had a good time”| An immense and high campanile stands 
to-day. We engaged a guide, price six|in one corner of the Piazza San Marco, close 
francs, and in spite of Mark Twain’s sneers|to the cathedral. From its summit, 320 feet 
at these useful and necessary bores, we grew | above the sea, you obtain a marvelluus view. 
quite interested in this man, for he really} We looked down upon the cathedral, with its 
seemed to know everything, and certainly | five domes in the form of a Greek cross, and 
enabled us to see as much of Venice in a few | upon the great Piazza, and upon the thousand 
days as we should have found out for our-|roofs and minarets of the city. To the west 
selves in as many weeks. there is the narrow causeway, two and a half 
First of all we visited San Marco, of | miles long, which connects Venice with the 
course; though, for the matter of that, one | mainland and carries the railway through the 
repeats this visit over and over again. What | shallow sea. 
a marvellous building ! what shining mosaics, Turn now to the north, and there you 
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behold a waving chain of snow-clad moun- 
tains. These are the Alps of Tyrol, and 
beyond them to the east, in murky blue, lie 
the waters of the Adriatic Sea. The same 
sea stretches to the south, clear and bright, 
far away over the long line of lowland, which, 
with the addition of a huge artificial mole, 
shelters Venice and her seventy-two islands 
from the fierce storms of winter. 

The houses stand so closely together that 
from your elevated perch you cannot see the 
numberless water-streets that intersect the 
city, and hence Venice presents the appear- 
ance of a large compact island, standing out 
alone, surrounded on all sides by sea, and 
with many smaller islands lying near. You 
would never dream that this great block of 
buildings was intersected and cut up by a 
network of waterways through which the 
gondolier is ever speeding his light swift craft. 
Look at him as he comes round that corner 
and darts into the open waters of the grand 
canal: how gracefully he stands, and how 
lithe and muscular is his well-knit frame! | 
You can see whilst watching him from above | 
that the sweep of his broad-bladed oar is a| 
perfect curve, so that it acts like the screw of 
a steamer. It is this which enables one man 
with one oar to urge the boat so swiftly 
along in a straight line. 

The ascent of the Campanile is extremely 
easy, being by a broad zigzag slope, without 
steps. Napoleon rode upit on horseback. 

**T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A prison and a palace on each hand.” 

These lines of our great poet involuntarily 
come into the mind as you gaze upon the | 
palace of the Doges and ascend the Golden | 
Stairs, to wander through its vast halls and | 
chambers, and great galleries full of pictures 
and portraits of Doges. Across this bridge 
the poor doomed wretches passed to their 
judgment, a few returned. We saw the 
council-room, where sat the inexorable 
“Ten,” and then descended into the dark 
hidden dens where the prisoners used to 
stagnate till tortures roused them into frenzy, 
or until the garotte or the knife released them 
from further suffering. A description of all 
these ingenious forms of torture would be too 
harrowing, even now that one knows they 
have long been disused. 

Near to this palace, and close to the 
entrance of the grand canal, stands the lofty 
column, surmounted by the winged lion, 
emblem of St. Mark, the patron saint of 
Venice. On the opposite side, some way 
further down, is the renowned church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, with its octagonal 








dome, and long broad flight of steps leading 
up from the water at its base. This noble 
church is one of the most prominent objects 
in the photographs of Venice. 

We must only mention one other church 
—that of the Jesuits, which is indeed a 
wonder. Its interior is entirely clothed with 
marble, inlaid with verde antique, and look- 
ing like tapestry in stone. Every column, 
every cornice, is covered’with this woven 
robe of flowing marble. The hangings over 
the pulpit are bordered with rich groups of 
flowers, and the folds are so like drapery it is 
hard to believe they are formed of inlaid 
stone. At the high altar are spiral columns 
of verde antique, and the centrepiece is a 
solid globe of the same material, upheld by 
the four evangelists, and upon it rests the 
threefold form of God. 

Strange things are shown, and stranger 
stories told you in some of these holy build- 
ings, but they require a robust faith on the 
part of the listener. In San Marco we saw 
the very stone on which the Saviour stood 
when transfigured upon the sacred mount! 
We inquired of the guide if he really believed 
in this. ‘“ Of course I do,” said he ; so what 
more could one say? One would not disturb 
so pious a belief. 

Venice is full of paintings, but most of 
these shall be left unnamed. We would only 
pronounce the great name of TITIAN in order 
to recall to your remembrance priceless trea- 
sures of art, which once seen can never be 
forgotten. In one room you may see the three 
ages of the mighty master; for there are 
gathered the first picture he ever painted, a 
mere boyish attempt, there his grandest work, 
“The Assumption,” painted when near middle 
life, and his last unfinished work, when the 
plague carried him off at the age of ninety- 
nine. 

There is in the Academy an extremely 
interesting picture of the cathedral of San 
Marco, painted in 1410. It is so minutely 


|finished that all the frescoes on the front of 


the church are plainly visible, and as, with one 
exception, they are all different from those 
at present existing, it is clear that the first 
have been destroyed, and replaced by those 
now there, probably during the fifteenth 
century. 

EN ROUTE FOR Brinpisi.—A glimpse of 
Italy in the early spring. 

We steamed out of Venice, and ran 
across the railway mole to the mainland, and 
soon to Padua, where we turned south for 
another ride of 600 miles, to the heel of 
the boot of this strangely-shaped country. 
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Italy is indeed a singular and beautiful 
land. Shut in by the tall Alps, which run 
from beyond Turin to Trieste, it is divided 
down the centre by the lower, but still lofty 
chain of the Apennines. Through the broad 
plains which cover the eastern coast we 
passed on with rapid pace, crossing the famous 
Po, which had not long before inundated 
the country with its accustomed desolating 
fury, leaving a wilderness of wreck behind. 

The whole district hereabouts, and for| 
many along mile, is covered thickly with rows | 
of pollards, and, what seemed strange, all| 
these old pollards appeared to be framed 
and bound together like espalier apple trees. 
We soon learned the cause; the pollards are 
merely supports for the clinging vines, and 
though allowed to live and grow, they are 
kept clipped and shorn, so as to serve only as 
the framework for the wondrous tracery. of 
vines that covers this country. 

At this early season the vines are mere} 
dried ropes, and the pollard trees present the | 








wander through the quaint old town and look 
up at its two leaning towers, and after that the 
night closed in with darkness and rain, and on 
waking up next morning we found that the 
vine had given place to the olive, and we were 
running down into southern regions. At first 
the olive tree was of small size, not much 
larger than a bush or a shrub, but as the day 
wore on and we rolled lower and lower down 
the Italian boot, the country was studded 
| thickly with the most grotesque old monsters 
that could well be conceived. The olive is of 
very slow growth, and these ancient trees— 
about the size of an English pear tree-—were 
many hundreds of years old. 

Their stems writhe and twist, and burst 
and spread out into various forms, and are 
often as hollow as the old oaks at Windsor. 
Their gnarled and heavy branches are 
propped up on stone pillars, and on wooden 
supports, for as the value of the tree increases 
with its age, every branch is worth preserving. 

What a wealth of oil this country possesses ! 





most weird effect as they stand there in long|and yet it is a desolate-looking land, with 
rows, holding out their clubbed hands} but few habitations, and but little population 
towards each other, and dangling the long | to be seen. There is an Eastern look about 
thin wiry fetters that bind them all together. | the houses, for they all have flat roofs, and 
How changed will be their appearance in a| very small windows that look like mere holes. 
few short weeks, when the sun has done his} And now we have entered Brindisi—the 
work, and they hold in their gnarled fists the | old Roman Brindisium—with its harbour full 
broad vine leaves and the succulent bunches | of steamers, and its streets full of dulness. 
of the vintage of Italy ! A more miserable spot to live in could hardly 

Further south, the trees are not pollarded, | | be found, nor did we meet with any English re- 
but they stand in long rows to perform the | sidents excepting the consul and the agent for 
same good office to the clinging vine, which | ‘the P. & O. Co. There are a few interesting 
is here allowed to run up them like a creeper, | Roman remains in and néar the town, but we 
and hang its clusters under shelter of its|were not sorry to step on board our noble 
shadowy “foliage. Very old, too, are some | steamship, | and continue our journey to a land 
of these vines, and many a year have they| that contains the monuments of an older 
clung for support to the great forest trees, | civilization than that of Rome—the land of 
for some of their stems were as thick|the Pharaohs and the birthplace of Moses. 
round as a man’s thigh. | N.B.—The traveller now is not obliged to 

How is it that with all this wealth of vines | |make this long journey down the whole 
we so seldom hear of any good wines from | | length of Italy, as the P. & O. steamers 
Italy ? It cannot be from lack of sun, nor from | | merely call at Brindisi to land the mails and 
richness of soil, yet the fact remains that] then continue their voyage to Venice, which 
one rarely meets with Italian wine at any/|at the present time is the commencement 
table in England. and terminus of the Mediterranean portion of 


We paused long enough at Bologna to| the Overland Route. 
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THE PRISONS IN PARIS. 


ARTICLE THIRD.—THE DEPARTMENTAL PRISONS. 


La SANTE and Sainte Pélagie are the two 
departmental Houses of Correction in Paris 
set apart for persons condemned to one 
year's imprisonment or less. Generally 
speaking, these prisoners have passed 
through the correctional tribunal, but as it 
sometimes occurs that the justices, after 
having looked upon the matter before them 
as a crime, have on reconsideration been led 
to think it was a less serious offence, so it is 
not impossible that one may here meet with 
a prisoner who was condemned at the Court 
of Assizes. 

For instance, M—— is arrested on the 
accusation of having attempted to assassinate 
his own son; he is confined at Mazas, and 
guarded asa dangerous criminal. The offence 
is then examined into. It is seen that M——, 
provoked by the misconduct of his wife and 
of his son, who struck him at the instigation 
of his mother, has but responded to a brutal 
violence when he fired his revolver. Here 
one is no longer in presence of a crime, but 
merely of an assault. 

The punishment is six months’ imprison- 
ment, and M is brought to the Santé. 

Of the two above-named houses Sainte 
Pélagie alone is of ancient date; the old 
system of imprisonment in common is 
followed here, and in the workshops the 
labour is also performed in common. 

We shall begin by visiting the prison, 
and examine into the question, whether 
preference is to be given to the cellular 
system, or to that of imprisonment in com- 
mon. 

The other prison, La Santé, has been con- 
structed on the plan of the American prisons. 
It is relatively of recent date. Although 
divided into two parts, the one cellular, the 
other common, it is the later method which 
is chiefly followed. We shall take advantage 
of this circumstance, and pay the prisoner a 
visit in his cell, and endeavour to solve the 
problem of raising the moral condition of the 
condemned criminal. 





1. SAINTE PELAGIE. 


This celebrated building, when  con- 
structed in 1665, was specially destined to 
receive repentant females. It ceased to be a 
convent in 1790 by order of the Conventicn, 





which transformed it into a prison. The 
average number of prisoners confined in this 
establishment is 522; of these, some are under- 
going an imprisonment of a few days, others 
of a year. The yearly total of entrances 
averages about 2,448. 

Only cases of re-committal are found here ; 
the prisoners live in common. 

Hence it may be observed that a different 
system is followed now-a-days for prisoners 
undergoing a short punishment; the system 
of common imprisonment is followed for those 
who have already been condemned, and the 
system of separate confinement for the rest. 

What is the reason of this difference? 
From time immemorial imprisonment in com- 
mon had been the rule in France. But in 
1836, on their return from America, the dele- 
gates of the French Government, De Tocque- 
ville and M. Elie de Beaumont, fascinated by 
the system which they had seen at work in 
the United States, made it known in a remark- 
able work, “ Auburn, Philadelphia.” 

The increasing number of re-committals 
was attributed to the inevitable corruption 
resulting from contact in the prisons, and the 
public everywhere pronounced itself to be 
gained over by the seductive vista of moral 
imprisonment held out as the sure result of 
cellular imprisonment. 

Under the second empire, after the fall of 
the royalty of July, a complete change took 
place. The new Government objected to 
inquiries being made about the Houses of 
Detention, and politics so completely ab- 
sorbed the attention of the Minister of the 
Interior, M. de Persigny, that he was very 
glad to avoid the subject of Penitentiary 
reform. The partisans pf the common 
system of imprisonment were said to be in the 
right, and the American system fell completely 
into disrepute. 

This system was rejected in the first place 
in the cause of humanity. We will quote 
the words (which in fact form the whole 
groundwork of the argumentation) of M. 
Rochefoucault-Liancourt. 

“No ministry, no decree, no law, has the 
right to demand cellular imprisonment. 
Society must defend itself, and put it out of 
a man’s power to do injury when he has 
been guilty, and still appears dangerous. 
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But society dare not attack a man’s reason, /to nine months ; if six months is allotted, he 
that intelligence implanted in him by God ;/ will only have to undergo four and a half. If 
for it is impossible to regenerate a man/the punishment be less than three months, 
when one begins by depriving him of his|the reduction of a fourth part is not made. 

reason. The Botany Bay of the English is} The application of the law was thus regu- 
preferable to the living tomb of the|lated at the beginning, but since this the 
Americans.” cellular system has continually gained ground 

Next followed the plea of the economists, | in public favour, and a larger interpretation 
who argued thus: “To see the endless| has been given to the new law. 
number of prisons which we have, police * has been successively decided— 
courts and stations, houses of justice, of| That the cellular system shall not be 
correction, of restraint, police barracks, locks- | eseead but obligatory, for all such prisoners 
up, fortresses, and colonies, one feels inclined | as are undergoing a first punishment. 
to think that justice has grasped a bunch of | 2. That even a prisoner who has been 
keys in mistake for a sword. The expense is| |re-committed may demand it, and profit by 
enormous. Besides sixty millions of francs, | | the favour accorded by the law. 
expended within thirty years on the construc-| 3. That foreign prisoners be likewise ad- 
tion of prisons, twelve millions are annually | mitted to this privilege. 
set apart to defray the expenses of keeping} Up tothe present date it may be affirmed 
them up ; four millions are further given for|that the results obtained have been satisfac- 
law expenses, and four millions for the sur-| | tory. 
veillance of re-committed and of liberated | Finally, if we are asked to which system the 
prisoners ; this is the net account after the| preference should be given, the answer is 
proceeds from the prisoners’ work have been | easy if facts and experience are taken as the 
made.” base of our reply. 

The inquiry which began in 1872 on the| For short terms of imprisonment the cel- 
system of prisons in general, by M. de Haus-}lular system is good. The prisoner is saved 
sonville and other members of the National | from the great evil of making bad acquaint- 
Assembly, who had closely studied the work | ances in the prison. He will gladly take ad- 
of M. de Tocqueville, was destined to set the | vantage of the reduction of a fourth partof 
question once more astir. The cellular system | his punishment ; one may at least be sure of 
again found its partisans, and became the|his not leaving the prison a worse man 
sole and true system of the future. It was|than he entered. At the end of the term of 
supported by statistics, for statistics have the | confinement, when asked whether they are 
precious quality of giving all that is required | satisfied with the manner in which they have 
as proof. | been treated, the almost invariable answer is 

It was not difficult to refute the arguments | “ yes.” 
ofthe opposite school. Thereasonsadduced| For long terms of imprisonment one should 
by M. de la Rochefoucault proved too much, | proceed with great caution. Even in. short 
as they left no means for preventing the con-| punishment or simply awaiting trial, if the 
tagion of moral evil; and the argument of| time be at all prolonged, we have seen some 
the economists proved nothing, for it is a| men who could scarcely struggle against the 
most wretched kind of economy which would | hardships of prison life, and some who break 
save a few millions of expense in buildings and | down under it in spite of their efforts.. The 
supervision, and increase the probability of! appetite fails, sleep is sought in vain, the 
re-committals. |dawn of morning no longer announces 

The raatter was discussed and decided, and | another weary day to be got through, but a 
the new law of 1875, which we must now |terrible period of forty-eight mortal. hours 
consider, was the result of this agitation. | that in some way must be passed. Signs of 

The principal disposition of this law is| | torpor and of giddiness appear ; tears fall in 
this, that if a punishment of less than a year’s|}an abundance only to be explained by. a 
duration is under consideration, then the | complete derangement of the nervous system. 
prisoner should undergo his punishment in| And here we are referring only to short 
his cell. In order to prevent his entirely | terms of imprisonment. Now the partisans 
losing courage from the beginning, or prefer-| of cellular punishment, wishing to push their 
ring the system of common imprisonment, a| logic to the uttermost, are talking of establish- 
fourth part of his time of punishment is re-| ing two modes of imprisonment only—very 
mitted. Thus, if he is condemned to one|short or very long terms. Let them beware. 
year’s imprisonment, the time is shortened|There are unquestionably men of great 
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energy whose nervous system will resist 
everything, and who can endure years of 
cellular imprisonment. We have seen such. 
But the health of a man will not accom- 
modate itself absolutely to the exigencies of 
a regulation, and unless one proceeds with 
great prudence in making a selection, choos- 
ing the prisoners while endeavouring to 
regenerate, one may be met by cases of mad- 
ness or imbecility. 

Even for a certain number of those who 
are condemned to short punishments we 
think that, notwithstanding the existence of 
the new law, it might be well to conserve the 
prison of Sainte Pélagie with its system of 
imprisonment in common; we would only 
desire that the application should be re- 
stricted, that all the cases of re-committal 
who can at all bear it should be subjected to 
separate confinement, and especially such as 
ofter any hope of improvement. 

The prison of Sainte Pélagie would not be 
one of the best known in Paris were it only 
an asylum for re-committed delinquents. It 
is besides this the place where political 
prisoners are confined, and those especially 
who are condemned for offences against the 
press. 

The cells were scarcely ever unoccupied 
during the late Government, more especially 
towards the end of the second empire. A 
great number of men of note in France have 
passed long and dreary hours within its walls, 
Armand Carrel amongst others. Here Lem- 
monais wrote one of his most beautiful and 
touching legends. In 1835 the men con- 
demned at the trial of April, Guinard, 
Imbert, Marrast, made their escape 
under the leadership of Cavaignac by an 
underground way of more than eighteen 
metres in length, which they had hollowed 
out, and which led out to the neighbouring 
street of Copeau. Henri Rochefort was in 
this prison in 1870, and when liberated he 
made a regular triumphant entry, standing 
upon his carriage amid the crowd who were 
proclaiming the republic on the Place of the 
H6tel de Ville, 


2. La SANTE, 


If luxury of description did not produce 
the effect of cruel irony when speaking of 
Houses of Correction, one would feel inclined 
to let one’s pen run on apace when describing 
the prison which bears the name of “Za 
Santé.” 

One half of this establishment is con- 
structed on the cellular system ; the other is 
occupied by acommon quarter. It has been 





built with care, not exactly on the American 
model, but making use, however, of the plans 
of the United States prisons. 

One of the prison clerks remarked the 
other day that a great mistake had been made 
in one part of the arrangement ; this is the 
placing of the kitchen at the farther end of 
the court, outside the principal block of build- 
ings. The soup gradually cools on its way, 
and is quite cold when it is placed on the 
shelf attached to the door of the cells. 

Excepting this criticism of an aggrieved 
clerk we have no fault to find in the arrange- 
ment of this prison. 

The interior ought to be visited at night, 
or about four o’clock of a winter’s afternoon, 
when the last rays of daylight have disap- 
peared. The globes of light arranged in 
rows, one half of which give light to the 
outer gallery (it is built in the form of a 
gigantic wheel, with its spokes arranged as at 
Mazas), and the outer half lighting the cells 
of the prisoners, produces an almost fairy- 
like effect ; one might fancy oneself on board 
some great vessel known only to fable, the 
winds and waves perfectly still, and all the 
passengers retired to rest to their respective 
berths in the midst of the profound silence. 

In the centre, as at Mazas, is a kind of 
tower topped by a piatform like a balcony, 
where mass is performed. On Sunday at the 
hour of service the doors of all the cells are 
carefully placed ajar by the warders, and 
through the half-open door the prisoner’s 
eye can reach the priest and altar. 

Near this balcony, but not arranged in the 
same manner, is the Protestant oratory. It 
also is cellular, and so disposed as to permit 
each prisoner to see the chaplain without 
being seen by his neighbour. 

Between this part of the building and the 
other, which may be seen at a little distance, 
there is but a passage to be traversed, and 
the common quarter is arrived at. 

It is said that at Pentonville in London, 
which is built in the form of an amphitheatre, 
the arrangement is such that the door of each 
cell may be thrown wide open, which is 
certainly an advantage, for thus the prisoner 
can see the whole service performed. The 
disposition of the Santé however, answers 
the purpose sufficiently well. 

We need not again dwell upon the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the system of 
imprisonment in common. We have already 
said all that is necessary on that subject in 
the foregoing pages; rather let us now visit 
the cells, and give our attention to the 
moral state of the prisoner, and the best 
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method of bringing about a reformation in,most part fill these employments would 
him. . He isalone, left to his reflections on the |}be excellent teachers of geography or 
faults and errors of his life. To invite him|grammar? or, on the other hand, that 
to good resolutions the New Testament is |real trained teachers would have sufficient 
left beside him (we allude to the Protestant | respect for the word of command and prison 
department), and a supply of books is given | discipline, even supposing a sufficient number 





















f him from a well-chosen library. Further, |to be got together who would be willing to 
. he is visited by some pious laymen, and he | bury themselves here under the prison vaults ? 
; has the regular visits of the prison chaplain. | Secondly, they demand opportunities to be 
, Experience and facts are there to speak for | given the prisoner for exercising his feelings 
themselves, and to tell of the good results| of natural affection. What practical means 
which each year brings forth asa recompense |can be afforded for this? Thirdly, they 
to the chaplain. One point which we wish' desire that no kind of religious worship 
patticularly to bring forward and make|should be imposed on the prisoner. This 
; prominent is this, that very often the obstacle | shows how little they understand the class of 
‘ " tothe man’s reform is not a moral but a ma-/|persons they are talking about, for even 
. » _ terial one; it is not in the heart of the prisoner, | without much anxiety for edification, the 
a * but in the insufficient means placed at the | prisoner prizes the moment of worship as a 
2 * disposal of the chaplain for obtaining some | pleasant change, and at the very least as 
1 » resources for the liberated prisoner, that the | something which interrupts the monotony of 
t © chief hindrance lies to the man’s amendment his life. 
s } and improved course of life. Instruction is necessary, and especially 
to There are many Penitentiary questions, | religious instruction, given with a moral end 
1 but in our prison work there is one problem|in view. It is morality which is. chiefly 
e that surpasses all the others in importance ;| wanting to these unfortunates ; but very few 
e it is that of restoring the condemned criminal |amongst them dare to mock, and many 
e when liberated to his place in society. The |listen with the most profound attention. 
attempts to do this have not proved success-| Let us quote on this subject the words 
of ful, and the Société de Patronage does its|of Léon Faucher, a man thoroughly ac- 
,, work in this respect but very imperfectly.|quainted with the Penitentiary question, 
e When the too prevailing prejudice in France |and fully competent to judge :—* We firmly 
e against State interference in this matter has|believe that there is no malefactor who 
d been triumphed over, when a sure asylum is|is utterly incorrigible unless his reason be 
S established to receive him on leaving the| absolutely extinguished.” 
prison, when we can say to him, “Do you| The sincerity which we observe in the 
e wish to be saved ?—it depends upon your-| prisoner in his examination of himself, and 
it self,” then the chaplain’s work will be ren-| the necessity which he feels for moral in- 
it dered lasting, and the terrible perplexity will| struction, the serious reflections which he 
it have been conquered concerning these re-| gives way to in his cell—all signs of a 
committals, repentant heart and coming improvement— 
e We have not yet ended with our difficulties. | how touching do they not become when the 
e, Both at the beginning and the end of this| unhappy man is struck with serious illness!” 
d Penitentiary question we are met by the| There is at “La Santé” an infirmary to 
absolute need of instruction, for ignorance | which all the prisoners are brought who fall 
n, makes more victims than does actual vice. dangerously ill, or who have an important 
e, We have already said that those persons| surgical operation to be performed, no 
+h + who regard the instruction of the lower| matter in what prison they may have been 
is | Classes as a danger are hardly deserving of a|confined. On an average, about fifty out of 
er » reply. But what is more specious is the|the 1,000 inhabitants of “La Santé” are in 
he + opinion expressed by others, by materialists, | this infirmary. 
rs + who see in the instruction given to the people| We have watched by several of these poor 
| _ likewise their affranchisement, and who would| men as the hour of death approached, and 
d- ' exclude religion from the teaching given.| received their last farewell; have prayed the 
of @ The want of serious thought in the demands |last prayer with them, and, as a Christian 
dy | Of these materialists may be judged of by the| brother, have accompanied their remains to 
in | following:—They wish, in the first place,|the last resting-place, in deftult of members 
sit that all the prison attendants should be/of their own family. But we have never seen 
he turned into schoolmasters. Do they really|a single one pass away with a blaspheming 
est think that the old soldiers who for the | word upon his lips. JULES ARBAUX. 
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MIRIAM. 
A STUDY FOR ELDER SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE 


AFTER our second article on “ Tyrants of the 
Nineteenth Century” had appeared in the 
Golden Hours for May the thought oc- 
curred to us that in touching on the disad- 
vantage at which the elder girls of a family 
are often placed with their brothers and 
sisters, we had perhaps gone too much on 
the hypothesis that they are uniformly 
anxious to act well the beautiful part in life 
that God has given them, and to treat their 
seniority as a talent to be laid out for the 
benefit of those still young enough to profit 
by it. 

We claimed for them a domestic as well 
as a social precedence, but a precedence 
unostentatious and full of responsibility ; and 
as we know well that there are many girls 
who never give their relative position to 
those around them a serious thought, and 
many younger branches who might, and 
would, have something to say of their 
selfishness, want of sympathy, and inconsi- 
drrateness, we have felt it bounden on us to 


CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,”’ ETC. 


of only two futures has it choice in her 
imagination ; either the crocodile or the 
waters of the Nile must be its sepulchre; or, 
if its precious life is spared, it must be a 
bondsman like her father, wear the yoke of 
the idolater while worshipping the God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, whom 
these Egyptians with all their learning knew 
not; hear, as she has often heard—for she is 
of the tribe of Levi,—how the swords of 
Simeon and Levi have been weapons of vio- 
lence, and they must be “divided in Jacob, 
and scattered in Israel.” 

Hard that in the land where her fathers 
came to buy corn, and in the fertile plains 
on which they had followed their peaceful 
avocations as shepherds, they should be 
given up to stripes and fetters, and to the 
slow uprearing of those dreadful pyramids. 

Miriam was of the nature to feel all this 
acutely. Born in slavery, hers is not the 
servile spirit. Sorrow has not tamed the 
bow of her young mind In her dark eye 





address a paper exclusively to elder sisters, 
in the hope that we may strengthen the 
hands of the earnest and endeavouring, and 
suggest to the careless and indifferent, and 
to some who perhaps complain of being 
misunderstood, a ‘‘ more excellent way ” than 
that in which they have hitherto been walk- 
ing, or perhaps we should not do them an} 
injustice if we said sauntering. 

Half the battle is over with intelligent, 
well-meaning young people when once they 
can be made to think. Asa preliminary, then, 
we would invite the attention of our readers to 
the first elder sister of whom we have any 
biographic record in the Old Testament 
times, and see what lessons may be gathered 
from the few slight incidents of her eventful 
history. 

On her own merits Miriam is not intro- 
duced to us. As the daughter of Amram 
and of Jochebed she is not announced. 
Our first intimation of her is as the sister 
of the babe left by the water-side, with not 
only his own destiny, but the destiny of a 
mighty nation consigned to the little ark of 
bulrushes. She is an anxious but unseen 
watcher. To obtrude her solicitude would 


there trembles the liquid fire of the Hebrew. 
Her impressionable features have more than 
a Jewish beauty; they are of the cast that 
bespeaks either genius or high birth: her 
feelings are strong, stern necessity compels 
her to have them under control. Never have 
they been more rigorously kept down than 
now, now that she watches to see what will 
become of the child. 

Ah ! the God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, is the God of Miriam’s little 
nursling also. He will not leave it to the 
waters of the Nile, and He has a loftier 
destiny in store for it than any of Miriam’s 
waking dreams. The arms of royalty 
are soon around it. Its cry goes to the 
heart of Pharaoh’s daughter; but hers is 
not the heart of a Pharaoh, it is the heart 
of a woman, and the beautiful thing that 
Jochebed hid so long, and put from her with 
sO many tears, is coveted by her with the 
soft eagerness of a foster-mother. Miriam 
has seen it all; she has contrived, as an in- 
different spectator, to stand outside the circle 
of maidens, and she has heard every word. 
She has all her wits about her; she was a 
bright young girl, and nothing is so quick- 








be to betray the object of it. Pretty babe! 


witted and intuitive as affection: so likea 
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busy child, who must have a spoke in the 
wheel, the moment the princess alludes to 
its probable origin she offers to find for her 
a Hebrew nurse. 

The unsuspecting foster-mother complies, 
and when Jochebed stands before her, trying 
not to betray herself, goes direct to the 
certainty of wages. She will pay—no need 
to state the amount; she will pay like a 
princess. Like a bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence this nursing money will be regarded 
in Jochebed’s little family some day, but 
Jochebed does not think of that now. Nei- 
ther does she stipulate with her employer 
for short hours or yearly holidays. She 
engages unconditionally, 

Miriam, having been instrumental to this 
happy reunion of mother and child, retires 
again into the background, and no more is 
heard of her during the lapse of the long 
patient years. 

We may imagine her now in her humble 
home, now at her slave’s task with a soul 
that dwelt apart, singing a song of fire to 
itself that was not a very happy one. She 
might be fettered, humbled, and hedged in 
with grievous restrictions—the restrictions 
of the bondswoman, but she could not 
be degraded into the mere drudge. Words 
came like an inspiration to her mobile 
lips at times, and those who heard them 
spoke of her asa prophetess. The term had 
an oracular meaning, but as the prophets 
were chosen of the poets, it implied that 
Miriam was a poetess. A gifted family was 
this humble family of the tribe of Levi. With 
her brother Aaron, Miriam must have expe- 
rienced much affinity of soul. Aaron, with his 
eloquent tongue, would give fitting response 
to her glowing thoughts. How hard it must 
have seemed, how mysterious, that heathen 
ignorance and voluptuousness should queen 
it in high places, and they—they, the intel- 
lectually great and worshipping and free, 
should be compelled to do their bidding, and 
waste their precious youth in vulgarest toil ! 

“OQ my soul, tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure,” we may say when we fret over the 
conditions of our kinder lot, and think how 
slowly God’s 


‘Eternal thought moves through 
His undisturbed affairs. ” 


There was one sweet drop in Miriam’s cup. 
Moses should not wear this yoke. Beautiful 
little Moses ! in his heart was treasured the 
seed of all holy teachings ; his Hebrew nurse 
had taken care of that. He had a talisman 


Egyptian pollutions, but he should learn 
every science wherein the Egyptian excelled 
his thrall, be great, and honourable, and rich, 
as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; and who 
could doubt that, grown to man’s estate, he 
would ennoble his family, perhaps confer 
large political favour on the seed from which 
he sprung? Moses bid fair to think much, 
if he spoke little. He was not to be as he 
himself said in later years, ‘‘ a man of words,” 
but his meek spirit made his childhood 
lovely. A meek spirit makes every estate 
lovely. How beautiful the earth will be when 
it comes into its inheritance! Yet the gifts of 
his brother and sister were but as a faint 
earnest of the mental endowments of this 
gentle youngest born. We can only follow 
in imagination Miriam’s thoughts from this 
point, and as to indulge imagination here 
would be sacrilege, we must pass on to the 
next historical record of her. The waiting- 
time had been long, though much had 
transpired in it gratifying to the heart of the 
affectionate sister. Even among the Egyp- 
tians Moses had won a fair renown; then 
the star of his temporal prosperity set to 
mount upon the spiritual, for a crisis came 
in his life which was to determine his choice 
of service ; and he chose “ to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, rather than to enjoy 
the pleasure of sin for a season.” He was 
fourscore years of age, Aaron fourscore and 
ten, when God called them to the deliverance 
of Israel. Miriam had then attained to years 
which are now deemed venerable, but we 
must keep in mind the longer span of life 
accorded to men in these early times : greatly 
abbreviated from the period allotted to the 
antediluvians it no doubt was, but the three- 
score years and ten, beyond which strength 
is weariness, was comparative youth to what 
it is now. 

The sons and daughter of Jochebed were 
most probably in their prime when they set 
off with the hosts of their countrymen for 
what was to prove a forty years’ sojoura in 
the wilderness. Pharaoh pursued after them. 
The waters of the Red Sea, from a yielding 
floor, were converted into crystal walls, 
through which the triumphant host of God 
and His prophet passed. The Egyptians 
in their mad zeal following were drowned, 
the horse and his rider cast into the sea, and 
their requiem was the grand song of praise 
in which Moses and the children of Israel 
celebrated the wondrous triumph. 

Deep-toned, manly voices rolled forth the 
mercy and the wonders of the great I AM, 





which might keep him uncorrupted through all 





till the volume of sound was as the diapason 
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of ocean when its depths are stirred ; was as 
melodious as the organ’s solemn peal when 
its lower notes are strung into magnificent 
chords beneath some skilled player’s hand ; 
but ere their Jubilate had died away, like 
‘far-off music in cathedral aisles,” it was 
caught up by the sweet ringing soprano 
of the hitherto silent women of the con- 
gregation. 

The impetuous soul of Miriam, longing 
for expression, had rent from the crown to the 
hem the conventional veil, and her tuneful 
sisters, following her lead, went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances, choiring to 
her rapturous invocation,— 

“Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath tri- 
umphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea.” 

This was the first celebration of the ora- 
torio of “ Israel in Egypt.” 

Heavenly inspiration, perfect spontaneity, 
the spirit of acclaim, were its unique charac- 
teristics, and the conductor of it was 


‘‘ The most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word;” 


while it is beautiful to reflect how eagerly 
and how truly his poet sister caught and 
echoed the glad strain from his lips. Would 
that the life-harmony between the two had 
been as perfect even to the close! 

It is one thing to make music, and another 
to live it. There is a written poetry and a 
poetry of the life. 

Some of God’s “living epistles” are living 
poems. We do not know whether Miriam 
had any consciousness then of “ the little rift 
within the lute” that should one day “make 
the music mute.” Perhaps she had; for 
there was never a time when the chil- 
dren of God were exempt from the 
temptation that should warn them to 
“watch and pray.” Again, having ap- 
peared boldly on the scenes, she retires like 
an Eastern lady behind her lattice, and we 
are left to conjecture. We know that she 
still maintained her reputation as prophetess, 
and that the Lord spoke by her, though 
neither song nor parable is preserved in the 
Jewish archives. By their means she served 
her generation, however, and fulfilled “a 
high and holy mission.” When the free 
gifts were brought to the tabernacle we read 
that “ all the women that were wise-hearted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that 
which they had spun, both of blue and fine 
linen, and all the women whose heart stirred 
them up in wisdom spun goat’s hair.” 

We may take it for granted that Miriam 





was one of these willing, wise-hearted women, 
but there is no separate mention of her. 

In Jewish history she is accredited with 

being the leading spirit among the women of 
the congregation, who, it is said, took her for 
their pattern in their public worship. In Jew- 
ish synagogues now the women worship apart 
in a gallery of lattice-work, which permits them 
to observe without being observed. They 
are not always as reverent as these proto- 
worshippers whom Miriam led. 
. When Miriam next appears before us it is 
in a new character, the character of a rebel. 
The pride of her heart has led her to revolt 
against the meekest of men. The affection- 
ate sister has become jealous and embittered 
against the brother over whose infancy she 
watched, and whose guidance in later years 
she has implicitly and obediently followed, 
Noble Miriam ! how art thou fallen! Loving, 
trusting heart of woman, how dost thou 
betray and contradict thyself! Miriam’s 
grievance was one with which many of our 
readers may perhaps feel a particular sym- 
pathy. She did not like her sister-in-law. 
Moses in the most important step of his 
domestic life had not done just what 
might have been expected of him. He 
had not chosen one of the sweetest 
and fairest of the daughters of Israel, 
neither had he converted any noble 
Egyptian woman to faith in the living and 
true God, and then allured her from her halls 
of luxury to be his life-companion. He had 
married an Ethiopian woman, a Cushite. 
When a sojourner in Midian one of the 
seven daughters of the priest of Midian, 
whose part he had gallantly taken against the 
domineering shepherds, in whose code of 
etiquette “ladies before gentlemen ” was not 
an article, was chosen to share his future. 
Two boys blessed the union, and were named 
after the circumstances that preceded their 
nativity, Gershom and Eliezer. 

Time did not soften Miriam’s prejudice 
against the Ethiopian woman, ill founded 
as it in all probability was, but it was long 
before she was brought much into contact 
with her. The troublous state of affairs in 
Egypt, the danger menacing himself, had 
led Moses to send his wife and children back 
to their peaceful home in Midian, and to 
confide them to the protection of his benign 
father-in-law. We get some insight into the 
beautiful character of this man on the occa- 
sion of his coming to Moses in the desert to 
deliver up his trust. True dignity, courtesy, 
and benevolence characterize his explanation 
of the errand on which he has come, and his 
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refined complaisance meets with its parallel, 
not only in Moses, but in Aaron, who, 
with all the elders of Israel, came to eat 
bread with him beforethe Lord. A hallowed 
feast was that, an emblem of the Eucharistic. 

On the morrow Jethro sees Moses too 
severely occupied by what might be as well 
done by others. Then his fatherly saga- 
city and tact come into play. 

He shows him the risk he incurs. He 
suggests that his responsibilities and fatigues 
be distributed, and that he be respited from 
the adjustment of minor quarrels, and the 
audit of inconsequent details. 

Moses was not above being advised, and 
successfully adopted the better system re- 
commended to him. 

From all this may be inferred the kind of 
home from which Zipporah had been taken, 
and assuming that its influences had been as 
influential in the formation of her moral 
character as home influences usually are, we 
can hardly think of her as a woman below 
respect. 

We have no means of judging whether or 
not she justified Moses’ choice. 

The only thing urged against her on Miriam’s 
side was that she was an Ethiopian; but 
that, it appeared, was enough. Hitherto 
she had reigned as princess of her brother’s 
pavilion ; probably it grieved her to have to 
yield this honour to another. However that 
might be, she did not keep her discontent to 
herself. She was by nature influential, and 
Aaron, over whom she had a natural ascend- 
ency, was not slow to drink in of her spirit. 

An anxiety to take from the importance 
of this brother so highly favoured by God is 
in both of them apparent. A sad example 
is it for a people only too ready to profit 
by it. 

“ Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath He not also spoken by us ?” 

The temper of them is the very earnest of 
that shown subsequently by Korah and his 
company. 

“Ye take too much upon you, seeing all 
the congregation are holy, every one of 
them.” 

And how little excuse was there for such 
a manifestation! Parenthetically it is stated 
that “‘the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth.” 

It is in the nature of meekness to disarm 
jealousy. None are made so welcome to a 
monopoly of world-good and of favour as 
they who receive and dispense unostenta- 


God’s sight “ of great price ;? but Miriam, 
nursing a root of bitterness against her 
sister-in-law, was despoiled in its growth of 
the flowers of affection and of sympathy, for 
which her heart was so rich a soil.. A sin 
indulged will kill a family of unwatched 
virtues. 

The heavy cares and responsibilities of 
Moses’ position, the contradiction of the 
people through all the long day of their 
provocation, made for him a cross and a 
burden which far outweighed to his con- 
sciousness the accompanying dignity. So 
great was his anguish, that on one occasion 
he asks the Lord “why He has put the 
burden of this people upon him; it is more 
than he ‘can bear.” He entreats the Lord 
to “slay him out of hand.” And now the 
very being who of all others ought to have 
been on the watch to strengthen his hands 
by her prayers and by her solicitude, and to 
throw the whole weight of her strong per- 
sonal influence in the upholding of his 
authority, is found speaking against him. 
The high priest also can belie the “ Holiness 
unto the Lord” written on his brow by 
taking part with her. Under the sparkling 
breastplate, engraved with names that God 
holds dear, Moses finds not a heart-shrine 
worthy of him. 

But the Lord heard, and the three children 
of Amram and of Jochebed, whose past and 
whose future were as present to Him as their 
now, are called out before Him into the 
tabernacle of the congregation. It was a 
dread moment for the two offenders. It 
only needs a sense of the nearness of God to 
convince us of our sinfulness. When Peter 
recognised the Son of God through the 
miracle of the fishes, he said, ‘‘Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” And 
such, until our heavenly Father speaks 
peaceably to us, is the cry that the “ natural 
man” makes to Him. 

It was a bitter moment for Moses. Con- 
science did not convict him. He alone of 
the three might abide the coming of the 
Lord without fear. But to feel that these 
who had spoken against him were his brother 
and sister! Miriam’s disaffection in that 
day of loyal women must have appeared 
exceedingly high-handed and daring; and 
why should Aaron, the high priest, forget his 
sacred calling in envy of his more onerous 
office ? 

Had not his misgivings as to his fitness for 
this great undertaking been the cause why 
Aaron was primarily associated with him? 
He had been delighted that that golden 
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mouth should supplement his deficiencies ; 
and it could speak against him. When the 
pillar of the cloud appeared in the door of 
the tabernacle, only Miriam and Aaron were 
called. Moses was left alone in his inno- 
cence. How the high priest and the first 
lady of Israel must have trembled for the 
sequel! The voice that speaks from the 
pillar, however, speaks only with mild 
authoritativeness. The distinction between 
them and Moses is clearly shown. God will 
make Himself known to His prophets in 
visions and in dreams, but with His servant 
Moses will He speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches, and 
the similitude of the Lord shall He behold. 
“ Wherefore then were ye not afraid to 
speak against My servant Moses?” The 
Lord’s anger seems to have kindled at the 
want of that reverence and of that godly 
fear which should have kept them back from 
this presumptuous sin, as He departed with 
the sentence unpronounced. But lo the 
judgment of Heaven has fallen! fallen on 
her who was first and foremost in the trans- 
gression. As they stood trembling, Aaron 
looked at Miriam, and behold, she was 
leprous! She has become a leper as white 
as snow. The power to allure and to lead 
that she has abused is hers no longer. 
Every one will loathe her now. Aaron 
perhaps wonders why he should escape a like 
fate. Awed on her account, melted on 
his own, he humbles himself for her sake. 
Though God may not hear him, He will hear 
Moses, and for his mediation he entreats 
with as much submission as if she had re- 
ceived the chastisement from him. The 
words almost imply that he so considered 
it, and the august distinction God had con- 
ferred upon Moses must have made him 
appear almost superhuman to these so much 
less favoured. 

“ Alas, my lord, I beseech thee, lay not 
the sin upon us, wherein we have done fool- 
ishly, and wherein we have sinned.” 

Moses needs no persuasion: he cries to 
God on her behalf ; asks with the confidence 
and urgency of one who has freedom of 
access to the Father of spirits, “ Heal her 
now, O God, I beseech Thee.” 

Aaron penitent, Miriam made a signal 
example of, that they who had been 
influenced by her sedition might be warned 
in time, the Lord graciously relents. She 
is healed of her leprosy, but condemned to 
be shut out from the camp seven days, after 
which she may be received in again. 


commutation of her punishment, though 
notwithstanding it her humiliation was com- 
plete. She had caused a scandal in Israel,— 
come, as it were, within the criminal code. 
Those who had spoken of her as a prophet- 
ess, worthy of equal honours with Moses, 
would be just as ready to dwell on her 
disgrace. The journey through the wilder- 
ness was again delayed, no one would thank 
her for having been the cause of the delay. 
Miriam must have felt very small as she 
went into her retirement. She came out of 
it a person of much less consequence than 
she was before she entered it. ‘The salt of 
that seven days of meditation was assuredly 
a preserving grace to her through what 
remained of her earthly career. We may 
infer that she was very quiet, from the fact 
that we hear no more of her till her death. 
It may be urged that her history is so 
unique that it is impossible to take her as an 
example in her virtues, or to be warned by 
her sin ; that her moral and social relation- 
ship to Moses is without a parallel. This 
objection, however, if we come to look at it, 
is ashallow one. No two lives are seen, in 
all particulars, to correspond. We all find 
in our lot something special to ourselves. 
The biographies of the Bible are intended 
for our instruction, hence the fact that there 
are no superfluous details, whatever is foreign 
to that purpose being passed over; and we 
may certainly learn from them that human 
nature has in allages been thesame. The 
heart is not yet cured of its deceitfulness. 

Miriam little thought when with her mother 
she rejoiced in the good fortune of the little 
babe, shared the fatigue of nursing him, and 
watched his growing beauty, that one day 
she should add so much to the troubles of 
his troubled life, make his difficult path more 
difficult, so sin against him that only his 
intercession should avail to save her from the 
terrible curse of leprosy. 

Perhaps she thought, as many loving elder 
sisters do think, that unless new ties forbid, 
they will always be like guardian angels to 
these their tender charges. 

They do not anticipate the time when 
they shall outgrow their influence as surely 
as they are outgrowing their leading-strings, 
when they may be called to a more promi- 
nent place on the world’s stage than them- 
selves, and new bonds into which the old 
cannot enter shall be proved the stronger. 
And as in fighting the good fight we need to 
be armed at all points, the lack of this anti- 
cipation leads to much sin. The God of the 
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families that dwell in peace ; but how often 
has a long unbroken reign of peace been 
disturbed by the introduction of an un- 
welcome member into the family through 
the holy institution of matrimony! Now 
whatever objections relatives may feel them- 
selves privileged to offer against a contem- 
plated marriage, the union once consum- 
mated, it is their obvious duty to make the 
best of it. They cannot unmarry the parties, 
and the common-sense axiom,— 


** What can’t be curel 
Must be endured,” 


might heal, or, better still, prevent many a 
breach of this kind. 

A great responsibility rests upon elder 
sisters. The more influence they have, the 
more is it bounden on them to be peace- 
makers. Yet how many there are who like 
Miriam have stood the test in early days, 
and later have been found wanting! In 
modern biography we find no more beautiful 
illustration of the affection which may grow 
up between a sister and a younger brother, 
till they are all in all to each other, than in 
that of the gentle Elia and his sister Mary. 
They had their points of difference, over 
which they “gently wrangled,” but we 
cannot imagine that she, any more than he, 
was disposed to “go upon the mountains to 
bewail her celibacy,” “ like the daughter of 
the rash king.” Mary was his senior by ten 
years. His obligations to her extended 
“beyond the period of memory,” and he 
wished that he could throw into a heap the 
remainder of their joint existences, that they 
might share them in equal division. 

This gem of fraternal affection, however, 
was by no means an uncut one. The 
world is acquainted with the craze to which 
Mary Lamb’s fine intellect was subject, and 
the fearful domestic tragedy that in con- 
sequence ensued ; but the world does not 
know all the trying moods which this sweet 
younger brother might have to combat. 
When not violent, he said, her nonsense was 
more grateful to him than other people's 
sense. Fully aware when her malady was 
gaining too strongly upon her for home 
management, she submissively put her hand 
in his, and weeping, pursued her way over 
Bunhill Fields with him, that she might hide 
herself in the asylum “till the calamity 
was Overpast.” 

While we admire Charles Lamb’s patience, 
and his constancy to his sister, we must not 
be forgetful of the high qualities that enabled 
her to retain her hold upon him. She was warm- 








hearted and generous, loyal to truth and to 
her religious convictions, unaccomplished, 
but extensively read, a true comforter in 
times of distress ; and though a little positive, 
as was'he, a pleasant companion when she 
was in possession of herself. It is well when 
we can compensate our friends for any un- 
avoidable trial of their patience with us; but 
we are too apt to forget our duty to them 
while insisting on theirs to us. 

In a memoir of Mrs. Rowley, daughter of 
Dr. Adam Clarke, we have a few pictures 
slightly sketched as the memorials of her 
early years. 

**A child of ten years seated in a nursery, 
with piles of household linen and children’s 
garments before and around her, darning, 
patching, folding, hour after hour, keeping 
a watchful eye on the little ones, whose 
sports she may not join herself, being their 
responsible care-taker and guardian, while 
the mother lies ill in bed.” 

Another picture is of the same child a year 
later, now the nurse of a lovely dying sister, 
nearly as big as herself; carrying her about 
to ease the pain, passing week after week in 
the sick room, till the nervous system was so 
affected, that she says, “For a long time 
after the child was dead I heard her cough 
distinctly.” 

Another and a brighter picture dates on a 
few years. It was elicited by a remark of 
one of her own children on the erudition 
displayed in a portion of Dr. Clarke’s 
Commentary. 

‘‘T verified all those references for him,” 
said the mother, quite simply. 

It seems a contrast, the patient little 
house-mother, the tender, childish foster- 
mother, and the learned, gifted girl, but the 
character was homogeneous. “It is the 
noblest natures that are possessed of the 
profoundest motherliness.” 

This thought ought to reconcile many 
girls, who think it a misfortune to be first- 
born into their families, to the duties that 
their position involves. 

Many who are discontented are so, not 
because they are selfish or undutiful, but 
simply because, having framed their own 
ideal of life, they are slow to accept the life 
to which the God who overrules circum- 
stances has called them. If they were 
asked to do some great thing, gladly would 
they do it; they would rejoice in proffering 
some great sacrifice, but the opportunity for 
this does not occur, and they chafe under the 
feeling that they are sacrificed ignobly in 
little things. 
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“ How can I get on with my studies, or 
follow up a course of reading? My time is 
all spent in taking off pinafores and putting 
them on. Sometimes mamma makes a plan 
for me, but it always falls through. -Some- 
thing or other is sure to happen that inter- 
feres with me. I am not complaining of the 
children, for I love them dearly, but it is 
hard to have to be fastened to them so con- 
stantly, and to have to devote so much time 
to what cannot possibly be of any use to me.” 

That is where the mistake lies. “It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.” 

“The husbandman hath long patience;”’ 
knowledge gained under difficulties is often 
more highly prized than that to which a royal 
road has all but been made. 

What drill is to the soldier, the patient 
prosecution of the daily round may be to us. 
Carlyle insists on the doing of much that is 
distasteful, as essential to the building up of 
a manly character. It is fully as essential 
to the building up of a womanly one. The 
sum of little sacrifices which are unnoted 
perhaps by those for whom they are made is 
as acceptable in God’s sight as sacrifice at a 
price which the world makes conspicuous. 
If we would fain be learning, but opportuni- 
ties forbid, and instead we are bidden to 
teach the little that we know, let us submit 
cheerfully, and in the long run what we 
thought loss will prove to be gain. We may 
have no use in after life for the acquisitions 
on which we have set our heart; but there 
may await us a great call on those faculties 
which are being drawn out and knocked into 
shape by what appears the mere pressure of 
circumstances. 

To be able to adorn our walls with home- 
made pictures, to manipulate the keys of the 
pianoforte with the facility of an Arabella 
Goddard, to be au fait in languages, or equal 
to the acquisition of a vast amount of general 


information, may be enviable gifts, and worth | 





as some have supposed, but the higher which 
succeed the best in any of these avocations, 
if they address themselves to it. In our hos- 
pitals the lady nurses are the most welcome 
to the patients ;and the more highly cultured, 
refined, and sensitive they are, the more does 
the surgeon rely on their tact, discernment, 
general ability, and sympathy with the suf- 
ferers. While we admit, then, that elder sisters 
are often made into-household drudges, and 
too early laden with domestic cares, we must 
allow that they have—if a fair field is allowed 
them—all the compensation that experiment 
and experience can effect. The develop- 
ment of the innate motherliness of the 
womanly character and its education is, in 
itself, a rich compensation and a reflected 
good. Letthem ennoble their toil by regard- 
ing it from the higher standpoint, instead of 
from the lower, for every true follower of 
Christ should be prepared to say like Him, 
“Tcame not into the world to do Mine 
owr. will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” 
Then they will see how important is the 
position in which God has placed them; 
what flowers of human life He has planted 
around them ; what a holy fire He has made 
them vestals of on the unpretending hearth- 
stone of the home: 

We do not for a moment counse! girls 
ambitious of self-improvement to lay aside 
that ambition, only to be patient of its 
thwartings and the frequent interruption of 
their plans. 

Every opportunity for intellectual culture 
should be appropriated, and good books, not 
goody-goody books, always kept in hand. 
Even if one only has time to snatch a few 
lines, they will serve to chew the cud of re- 
flection upon while the hands are employed, 
and the pure, thoughtful mind can by its 
own alchemy transmute base metals into 
gold. 

As truly as our material composition is 
influenced by and partakes of that which we 


striving after, but into what insignificance! live upon, so does our spiritual nature become 
they sink at certain crises of our lives! How like that which it assimilates. The pure 
invaluable do we think that member of a| mind will reject poison, the impure will swal- 
family who is quick to contrive and prompt! low it and become rank as a fungus. 

to execute, who can see in certain exigencies} Sweet and devout will be the spirit of her 
what is best to be done, and most cleverly do| who loves communion with the pages of 
it! What an advantage it is to be indepen-| contemplative and religious writers, and we 
dent of extraneous aid in wardrobe, store- | shall have the disposition, even lacking the 
room, and kitchen! How beautiful and right | power, to plume the wing for the heights or 
womanly to be the tender nurse of infancy, | look down into the depths, to laugh with the 
the patient rearer of the opening mind of| humorist or weep with the philanthropist, 
childhood, the prop of age, and the skilled according as a Milton, a Carlyle, a Sterne, or 
soother of the couch of sickness! a Wilberforce rules the hour. 


And it is not the lower womanly natures,| A reflective, well-informed mind goes fur- 
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influential as a companion. 

We would here give a word of admonition 
to a large class of really estimable girls, who 
are individually as a right hand to their 
mothers, but who absorb themselves entirely 
in the bread and butter and prose of existence. 
As nurses to, and playfellows with, their little 
brothers and sisters they are all, that the most 
exacting heart could desire, but they forget 
that they have minds, probably a future, that 
life cannot remain at the same point. 

So, unconsciously, there is a want left in 
their nature, a want which time may broaden 
into a great gulf between themselves and the 
very youngest members of their families. The 
clinging, loving, frolicsome little playfellow of 
to-day may be the earnest thinker, the brilliant 
conversationalist, of ten years hence ; and as 
“like seeks like,” if the long-cherished 
elder sister is found unable to give and take, 
to reciprocate, or in any degree sympathize 
with him or her, she will cease to be sought 
as acompanion. She may be strongly linked 
with what is sacred and tender in the past, 
and be much loved and respected for her 
endearing qualities, but there is a difference 
betwixt this and the fellowship of feeling 
that constitutes friendship, and this difference 
the susceptible heart is quick to feel, so that 
the neglect of early youth may make a cross 
for the future which is not of God’s appointing. 

There is a wealth of meaning in these little 
words, “ To have and'to hold.” Many elder 
sisters have had like Miriam, but have failed, 
like her, to hold. Connecting link between 
the mature life in the home and the juvenile, 
the eldest daughter needs to cultivate her 
mind, that she may be companionable to her 
parents as well as to her brothers and sisters. 
At an earlier age than the rest is she taken into 
their confidence. It is sweet to stand to a 
mother in the double relationship of a child 
and a sympathizing friend. This is the “ gra- 
cious eldest’s’’ peculiar privilege, and one 
which she ought to prize and improve 
to the utmost. But it is not enough to 
enter into a father’s or a mother’s secret, 
to be entitled to take counsel. with them; 
the older spirit has a right to look to the 
younger for refreshment. How much 
Surer are parents of that refreshment if 
their elder girls are intelligent, if they have 
minds that travel beyond the narrow 
social circle which hems one in till it be- 
come unhealthy, and if from their travels they 
come back with spoils from “the concrete 
wisdom of all ages!” Naomi did not meet 
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Boaz, than the quiet English mother wel- 
comes the hour for tea, because of the rest 
and the pleasant conversation it. will bring, 
the new life it will infuse into one of the three 
hundred and sixty pages of the year’s volume 
that was growing tedious. The reverse of 
this picture is a sad one; and it is sometimes 
to be found. It is an almost fatal thing in a 
family when the eldest girl is vain and frivo- 
lous, and wholly absorbed in herself. 

Her mother may see her faults or be blind 
to them, she will miss in her all the help that 
the mothers of better daughters find. The 
younger children have a bad example before 
them, and are in danger of forming false 
notions of life. The little girls will desire 
their emancipation from. the schoolroom, 
that they may follow in her track. Dress, 
beaux, going out, and parties will be in their 
estimation the ends of existence ; and who 
can help it? There are elder girls who 
severely try the patience of the little ones. If 
happily they are superior to the meanness of 
telling tales, they systematically put upon 
them, use them as little fags, and never show 
the least sympathy with anything that con- 
cerns them. Children as a rule love to be 
made use of ; if we would have them grow 
up obliging, we ought to take advantage of 
this trait, but not too much advantage. It 
is too bad to have them called off at every 
turn to run on some unreasonable errand. 
The game or the puzzle in which they are 
engaged may be as interesting to them as 
their sister’s entrancing three volume novel is 
to her. No wonder they get to look upon 
her as a tyrant, while she wonders what 
makes children so disobliging and so tiresome. 
Sometimes while all are children together, 
the elder children provoke the younger to 
| quarrelsomeness by pluming themselves on 
their seniority. Time brings to the younger 
ones a cruel revenge, for in the future the 
advantage is felt to be a melancholy and an 
unenvied one. 

Then, again, grown-up or half grown-up 
sisters may be too critical with those under 
them. They make the poor little things 
painfully shy and self-conscious by always 
noticing their little faux pas and defects. 
This kind of tantalization is highly injurious 
to sensitive natures, and the children are not 
unjust if they avoid the amiable beings who 
subject them to it as their worst possible 
tormentors. 

Zeal\ without discretion may also undo 
much that the loving, high-hearted elder 
sister would fain do. Over-anxiety defeats 








Ruth more gladly, fresh from, the field of 





itself. . Children should not be too much 
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interfered with. Quiet influences distil like 
the dew, and the dew is better for tender 
plants than a vigorous downpouring rain. 
Many earnest girls would save themselves 
the pain of being misunderstood if they could 
but “learn to labour and to wait.” 

The assistance given to the mother is 
also another nice point, especially when 
delicate health or premature old age unfits 
her for the active discharge of her duties. A 
daughter’s endeavour should be to unobtru- 
sively supplement, never to supersede. 
Very few people, in any sphere, take kindly 
to being set aside or voted past their prime. 
What a want then of delicacy of feeling and 
right-mindedness is manifested when an 
energetic, high-spirited young woman usurps 
her ‘mother’s place in society and her 
authority at home! The attempt so to do 
may lead to misunderstandings and an open 
rupture, but oftener the mother, being the 
weaker, goes uncomplainingly to the wall, and 
tries to keep her very natural heartache out 
of sight. A faithful adherence to the golden 
rule would render these inconsistencies im- 
possible. Nothing needs to be kept more 
strongly in check than the love of power. 
It has been the marring of many a fine 
character, the easily besetting sin of many an 
occupier of talent. It is sad indeed when it 
dispels the sacred charm of home. 

Sometimes the elder sister marries young, 
and passes out of her responsible maiden 
life before her home duties have materially 
altered in their character, or her relation to 
the different members of her family changed. 
So she escapes the trials of her love which 
another five or ten years might have de- 
veloped. 

For as, whichever way we turn, we, accord- 
ing to A Kempis, find the holy cross, so the 
elder sisters ina grown-up family have to find 
that they have changed one trial for another 
in a way they did not expect. True, there is 
much of sweetness in their lot. If we allude 
to the bitters, it is only because in some form 
or other they are inevitable, and we would 
warn our readers to beware lest they become 
too potent. 


“Tis woman’s lot to weep . - . 
‘* And to make idols, and to find them clay.” 


How many of these idols have been the 
lares of her own hearthstone! In the enthu- 
siasm of her young affection she has magni- 
fied talent scarce raised above mediocrity to 
the stature of a commanding genius. She 
has mistaken a brittle shred of glass for a 
diamond of the first water. When the 





illusion is dispelled, how keen is the disap- 
pointment! In her ambition she has built 
castles in the air that remain tenantless, she 
has laid down plans of life, which the un- 
reasonable beings for whom she has made 
them refuse to accept, and she sees them 
choose a way which to her is not good. It 
is hard under such circumstances to be still. 
Furthermore the educational opportunities of 
the younger ones have perhaps been superior 
to those of the eldest, and she is alittle at a 
discount with them. She has ceased to be 
the teacher, now she yearns to be the com- 
panion; but the terms are unequal. The 
waking up to the fact that she is no longer 
a girl is painful, painful because woman-like 
she clings to youth. She could not expect 
always to be the pioneer mind of the family. 
Indeed, it is sweet to be surpassed by those 
we love, but the laurels woven by her own 
hand are not always gracefully worn, and the 
hand stretched over the gulf of years is not 
warmly taken. 

A growing solicitude for ‘her parents brings 
her into undreamed-of difficulties. So much 
earlier than the young people around her 
she became habituated to “taking care.” 
She knew when pecuniary embarrassments 
threatened. The struggle of life, concealed 
from the others, has been quite open to her. 
She is afraid of their extravagance and aston- 
ished at the latitude given them, for parents 
are more indulgent to the children of their 
old age than tothe children of their youth, 
and the opposite poles seem to have an 
affection one for the other. She is all on 
the gui vive lest the indulgence be abused 
or carried too far, and persuasions on either 
side may go beyond the point she at first 
adventured. 

College debts, misconduct, indifference to 
the philosophy of ant and bee, affect her as 
much through her parents as through the 
offenders. She is the first to mark each 
symptom of approaching age, or what is 
termed “breaking up.” She cannot bear 
that anything should disturb the eventide 
she would have so long and socaim. She 
trembles for every shock that may come 
upon the failing mother, or the father threat- 
ened with apoplexy. 

This nervousness is apt to make lier 
appear one-sided in her sympathies, while to 
her own consciousness she is weak because 
of their continual vibration. 

Her full-hearted protests are treated like 
the interference of an uninterested person. 
She has put her hand between the opposite 
blades of the scissors, which moving in 
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opposite directions from one centre, combine| vient to high purposes. The more opportu- 
to hurt an interposing medium. Well, these} nity it affords for service and for sacrifice, the 
are grievances, but unless families are excep-| more exalted is it, and happily our English 
tionally well constituted, and free from even| homes furnish many an unconscious illustra- 
the suspicion of a black sheep, they are |tion of this. Wherefore to all the earnest 
inevitable. We do not cite them as proofs| occupiers of their stewardship in the sister- 
that the elder sisterly life is a peculiarly tried] hood we may confidently say,— 

one; rather that it is a deeply responsible | 


: . ** But go to ; 
one, and may be morally and socially a Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
failure if the wisdom that comes from God After thy own life-working.” 
is not frequently invoked and continually | “‘ Thou shalt be served thyself 
leaned upon. Treated aright it may be | In every service which thou renderest.” 


made very beautiful, influential, and subser- | 








THE GENESIS OF A GREAT THINKER. 
PART 1HIRD. 


Epvucarion for a while gave place to Instruc- | would go to the top of an old rampart in 
tion. The development of his soul was sud-|the outworks of the college, and standing 
denly arrested, and Edgar Quinet fell under | there, look sadly out towards the edge of the 
the dull routine of a system of bondage calcu-' forest. Often was he tempted to run away, 
lated to pervert the life and to drive the ener- | but the thought of the sorrow it would cause 
gies into abnormal development. In the/|his mother stopped him. ‘ 

College of Bourg it seems to have been; The studies were insupportable. Practical 
thought that the only way to keep the boys life, with the deep thoughts it had engen- 
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I'he Young Captive. 


from doing wrong was to imprison them dered, had been everything to him ; he feltno 
within its walls, and never to permit their interest in dry mechanical learning of which 
egress except under guardianship. To one|he could not imagine the object. He felt . 
who had breathed nothing but the free air of contempt for himself, as for one who ha 
liberty since he was born such chains were fallen from paradise. However, the principle 
doubly galling. of duty which had been from his earliest 


Between school hours the young captive| years so firmly implanted in his soul came 
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to his aid, and he strove hard to conquer 
his dislike. But it only increased his dis- 
content with himself, for he felt his efforts 
were but those of a discontented slave. 

Thanks to his industry, and the early 
instruction which he had received in Latin, 
he found himself the classmate of young men 
of eighteen or nineteen years, he being only 
twelve. They appeared to him a set of young 
coxcombs, thinking only of their dress. He 
fell into moodiness and silence, a misan- 
thropic state which brought sterility into his 
mind and soul. Thus his spring-time of 
thought was followed by a biting frost, and 
the buds looked as if they were all killed, 
and would drop off one after the other. 

“ Awake, O north wind, and come, thou 
south ; blow on my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out.” Who offered this 
prayer for the poor schoolboy sinking into 
dull despondency and perhaps reckless de- 
spair? Whoever it was, it was answered, for 
two soft winds of heaven blew gently upon 
him, and the hard crust of misanthropy was 
broken, and the flowers of love, human and 
divine, burst into blossom. 

The college boys never referred to their 
relatives, especially their female ones. If 
their mother or sisters came to see them, 
they carefully avoided demonstrations of 
affection, and conversed with them at as 
great a distance as possible from where their 
schoolfellows were playing. It happened, 
however, on one such occasion that Edgar 
was sufficiently near to see the way in which 
a companion was greeted by his sister. She 
had the typical face ofan angel, fair hair, and 
eyes of celestial blue. She was dressed with 
rustic simplicity, but that was nothing ; the 
smile of her innocent face, and the tone of 
love in her voice, affected his soul like a sum- 
mer’s zephyr after cold sleet. His sullen 
humour fled, his mind and heart burst out in 
joy and praise. That sweet form was ever by 
his side smiling upon Aim. He saw it every- 
where and in everything. He never knew 
her Christian name, nor did he want to know. 
The family lived near Certines, and he might 
have been invited to the house, but he had 
no desire. It was enough to love, he never 
thought about being loved. It was entirely 
a poetical sentiment, the bursting again into 
lite of his mind and heart. Things that 
lately looked black and wretched now wore 
an air of sweetness and beauty. As the 
violin had introduced him into the world of 
poetry through the sense of sound, so now 
the apparition of that fair young face had 
introduced him again into that world through 








the sense of form. The violin and the 
smile of Mademoiselle Genevier were the 
portals through which he caught glimpses of 
the inner light of the universe, and through 
which he felt a vibration of the far-off music 
of its harmonies. 

But a still deeper sense of its unutterable 
glories was to be vouchsafed,—a momen- 
tary insight into one of those secrets in the 
knowledge of which his father had said would 
consist the eternal felicity of the just. 
Madame Quinet, as we have seen, had a 
deeply religious nature. Her son had lived 
as her satellite, and had sunned himself in 
her light. His seventh birthday occurred 
while they were in the country, and being 
alone with his mother during one of those 
solemn seasons of retirement and prayer to 
which she sometimes gave herself, she told 
him very seriously that he was now respon- 
sible for his own actions, and that hence- 
forth he would himself have to answer to 
God for his faults. Edgar accepted: his 
mother’s words unreservedly, and determined 
to avoid the least possibility of reproach. 
For some days all went well, but at last 
he committed some fault. He was in despair. 
If anybody asked him what was the matter, 
he replied in a lamentable voice, “/e suds 
damné, je suis damné.” This soon passed 
away, but he always remained a conscien- 
tious boy. But now his heart touched with 
one soft word from heaven, there came 
another, still more powerful, still sweeter, 
which melted it entirely. 

The Easter of 1816 arrived, and his con- 
fessor was surprised to learn that he had 
never made his first communion. Living in 
all high things above mere fashion, Madame 
Quinet had wished to put off this solemn 
season until she thought that her son was 
capable of understanding its significance. 


The pticst, on the contrary, thought that not . 


a moment should be lost, seeing that he was 
thirteen years of age. So they set about 
preparing him, a task which proved very 
easy, thanks to his mother’s influence and 
the gentle dealing of his director, an elo- 
quent Provencal missionary. 

This good man understood him at once. 
He saw his reserved nature was longing for 
sympathy, above all for infinite sympathy. 
He saw, too, how he had been educated, 
and wisely avoiding every controverted point 
and all theologic thorns, he spoke only of 
the profoundest truths of the gospel. Yet 
because he was not quite courageous enough 
to throw overboard all his clerical formulas, 
he fell into a grave error, and almost spoilt 
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the good he was permitted todo. In the 
confessional he asked Edgar questions, the 
bearing of which the boy could not under- 
stand ; whereupon the priest could not help 
expressing his surprise; and, even more 
foolish still, he marked his astonishment 
by instituting on his own authority a 
special prize, which he gave him as an 
exemplary catechumen. Happily his penitent 
did not perceive its full meaning until years 
after; he was, in fact, too much moved by the 
higher thoughts his director had given him 
to notice anything of the kind. He was 
living above all sublunary things, and felt 
very happy. All through this time of prepara- 
tion he was in constant communication with 
his Protestant mother, who assisted him 
throughout with prayers and exhortations. 
She told him to look gently on the infirmities 
of the Roman Church, adjuring him to 
pierce the earthly veil and the corruptions 
of time, and to fix his gaze on Eternal 
Truth. 

Thus he went to the altar, supported on 
the one side by his Protestant mother, and on 
the other by a Roman Catholic missionary. 
It never occurred to him that there was any- 
thing strange in this, thanks to both his 
sponsors, who each, with full knowledge of the 


other’s part in the work, kept the unity of 


the Spirit in the bond of peace. As he 
knelt before the priests of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, admitted for the first time into 
full communion with their church, he, a mere 
boy, realized in himself the unity of Christen- 
dom, for he mingled his Protestant and 
Catholic prayers together, and trying to pre- 
serve a relation to both churches, he felt 
most filled with the one he could not see, 
the persecuted, despised church of his 
mother. 

After the communion the missionary 
preached a sermon, which to Edgar proved 
a word of God, piercing his spiritual nature, 
dividing its joints and marrow, and making 
manifest the inmost thoughts and desires of 
the heart. When it was needful for him to 
rise and make the round of the church, he 
could scarcely stand for emotion. His eyes 
were blinded with tears, not of sorrow, but of 
joy. That moment never returned, nor 
did he expect it ever would. Often in after 
years he experienced religious emotions, but 
they had a literary and intellectual character. 
This eclipsed them all, and illuminated them 
all with a ray of the True Light. Yes, let us 
believe it, this was the first burst of his 
spiritual life, the blossoming of his soul, the 


the veil that hid the Eternal Love was quite 
removed. On that glimpse he afterwards 
lived, as he had lived on its human type, for 
just as all things had been bathed in human 
loveliness by the sight of one fair face, so 
now the experience of that one hour of 
divine love gave a grandeur, a hope, a glory 
to life such as he had never known before. 
From the inexpressible joy of this unique 
hour he passed into the wilderness of trial 
and temptation. He had to be delivered 
from two evil tendencies—the idolatry of 
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Force and the idolatry of Beauty. The 
escape from Elba, the march to Paris, 
Waterloo, and the Invasion, the sudden 
realization of the Napoleonic Epos, had been, 
to his young mind, like the steaming manure 
by means of which the gardener antedates a 
season, but which bringing some plants to pre- 
cocious perfection, only develops in others 
the worst qualities. From early childhood 


Edgar Quinet so breathed the atmosphere 
of militaryism, that every sense had been 
filled with it; but when that sudden and 
marvellous apparition of the Hero of the 
Hundred days flashed before his eyes, he was 





first, and perhaps the only moment in which 





suddenly changed from a mere gadfly, re- 
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joicing in the scorching sunshine, into a 
conscious idolater of its centre and source. 

The black pall of night succeeded that 
grand pyrotechnic display, and ardent natures 
who, like this youth, had quivered in 
sympathy with every transient blaze, felt 
themselves alone in the dark, and as soulless 
as a fallen rocket case. For under the 
Restoration the French world utterly forgot 
the Emperor, Even his portrait was proscribed, 
so that his very form was unknown. So it 
came to pass that those who, like Edgar, 
had merged their whole existence in the 
glory of Napoleon, felt they must live at war 
with all around, or change their entire nature. 
The first effect, as we have seen, in Edgar 
was misanthropy. Under its influence he 
had entered the College at Bourg, but there 
inthat apparently gloomy spot he had seen 
the aurora ; the clouds had lifted, one rift 
after another of golden light had opened to 
him, and a distance had appeared where the 
sun shone with eternal glory. But the clouds 
closed again, and he had many a weary mile 
to trudge before he reached the clear daylight. 

The glamour of the false light withdrawn, 
the True Light gained more and more power. 
The love of liberty, the dignity of human 
nature, the claims of duty—all these ideas, 
planted so early in his mind, throve under 
the rays of that light, now streaming forth 
through the open rift in the kingdom of 
heaven, Itdid not come with sufficient 
fulness to make him turn his back upon his 
idol, but it caused him to idealize it. Butin 
the reflection of the new light Napoleon 
appeared to him quite other than he really 
was. He believed in the death-bed conver- 
sion of the prisoner of St. Helena to the 
principles of liberty, and imagined that his 
great mind had admitted at last the ideas he 
had used his colossal power to tread under 
foot. But when he came to compare his 
ideal Napoleon with the popular one, he 
realized the immense change that had taken 
place in his own mind. The discovery dis- 
tressed him, but he found that moral advance 
was only possible to those who were not 
afraid to differ from public opinion ; and this, 
though he does not say so, must have helped 
to deliver from belief in the divine right of 
Force, individual or multitudinous. 

A deeper tendency lay at the roots of his 
nature, one not so much the result of the 
atmosphere which he had breathed, as 
inborn. We have noted how the admiration 
of beauty was the one agreeable feature in 
the character of his paternal grandmother, 
and it is not strange therefore to find it come 





out in equal intensity in her grandson. The 
question was, should it be his master or his 
servant? It took him three years to settle 
the question, and then he did not delive 
himself. — 

In the neighbourhood of Certines lived a 
brother and two sisters, nearly allied to a 
royal house. Although of such high lineage, 
they were in narrow circumstances, and on 
friendly terms with the Quinet family. 
Edgar paid them a visit. He found them 
concluding a meal, and as he entered, the 
young ladies rose toremove an immense rye 
loaf, almost too heavy forthem tocarry. He 
came forward to assist them, and as he did 
so his eyes met those of the youngest, and 
he fell conquered at the first glance. 

She had the bust and mien of an antique 
statue: a Roman profile, a rather low brow, 
with clusters of jet-black hair, dressed and 
bound like sculptured tresses, eyes motion- 
less but sparkling under their dark lashes, 
a neck swan-like, a Southern complexion 
—altogether the dazzling look of an 
Agrippina. Edgar felt himself pos essed, 
another soul than his own seemed to have 
mastered him, and to be going to lead 
him wherever it pleased. He writhed, he 
groaned, he reasoned with himself, he 
tried every artifice he could think of; do 
what he would he could not get rid of the 
intruder. By a sure presentiment he knew 
that he should never find behind this finely. 
chiselled form a heart to answer to his own. 
And yet the fascination of her beauty held 
him enchained in more than iron bonds. 
Certines, once so beloved, became insupport- 
able. Its gentle rustic melancholy ill 
consorted with the classic beauty of Pul- 
cheria. He longed to go to Italy, to Greece, 
to shores lapped by the deep blue of the 
Mediterranean. He made great walks in 
an aimless sort of way, passing the distant 
hills, until he found himself in wild and lonely 
spots, whence he could see the Rhone. 
But all this energy was to no purpose, until 
at last his struggles for freedom became 
maddening. One day after a long march, 
gun in hand, he was returning home through 
the marsh lands and by the great ponds; 
tired and oppressed by their heavy vapours, 
the thought of his bondage became unbear- 
able. He felt himself sinking beneath the 
load of his chain, and falling a victim into the 
jaws of fate. In a moment, without reflec- 
tion, save that in some indistinct, almost 
unconscious way there was a rash appeal to 
destiny to decide whether he should live to 
be a man or not, he cocked his gun, put the 
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barrel in his mouth, and ran some fifty paces. |the director, the professors, and even from 
It was a moment, he says, of chaos; never | his schoolfellows, and being himself a different 
did he fall lower. The awful danger he had | being from what he had been two years before, 
run woke him somewhat out of his fevered|the new world into which he now entered 
nightmare, and he saw a streak of dawn.|wore a totally different hue. His life at 
But nothing would have delivered him from | Lyons was indeed the aurora of his existence. 
falling a prey to this overmastering tendency|The heavy clouds which had hung over his 
to idolize the beautiful, had there not been | mind and heart had dispersed, and the bright, 
in his heart ties deeper and stronger, which| warm rays of his intelligence went forth, 
only needed full realization to discover their | lightening up the great world spread out 








superior power. 

Every term he came back from college to 
find his sister growing as himself, in know- 
ledge and in stature. 
mother formed a perfect unity. 
impossible in the long run for Edgar to keep 
his secret from them ; and when they knew it, 
and appreciated his struggles to free himself, 


| before him, his heart leaping for joy as each 
| new vista unfolded itself. 
He had had glimpses of the Loving and 


The two with their|the Beautiful, but now on the horizon arose 
It was|an apparition of Wisdom, and he went forth 


ito meet her as a bridegroom his bride, as a 
strong man rejoicing to run a race. His 
| path, lately so rugged and so dark, seemed 





Surprised by a Thunderstorm. 


they used every art to help him. But even 
their united efforts would perhaps have been 
altogether vain, had not a circumstance 
occurred which revealed in his nature a force 
stronger than that which was misleading him. 
One warm September evening, at the end 
of a long walk in the wood, Edgar with his 
mother and sister were surprised by a 
thunderstorm. It was more than usually 
terrible. At last a fearful flash played 
around them, and seemed to envelop them in 
flames. They clung together, uttering the 
same cry of horror. In that moment Edgar 
realized what his mother and sister were to 
him. The lightning flash had set him free. 
In the autumn of 1817, Edgar Quinet left 
the College of Bourg for that of Lyons. 
Here he met with singular sympathy from 





suddenly to become perfectly smooth, and 
every outer influence smiled vpon him, and 
appeared delighted to encourage him. 

It was the happiness of this college to 
have a man of original mind for its director. 
The Abbé Rousseau appears to have loved 
Wisdom for her own sake, and to have pos- 
sessed that clear vision which enabled him 
really to serve her. A tall, spare man, with 
head bent low, pallid and severe-looking, he 
had the sweetness and the mildness of the 
truly wise in heart. If his treatment of 


Edgar Quinet may be taken as an example 
of his method, it would show that he studied 
his pupils individually, in order that he might 
succeed in imparting’ to them the most pre- 
cious of all arts—the power to educate 
themselves. 
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That his wisdom and goodness were not| beyond what a loving and wise mother, as 
always appreciated, we may gather from the |such, could have expected to exert. It was 
fact that, six months after Edgar Quinet|the fascination which women gifted with 


came to Lyons, there was a barring out in the 
college. 


loveliness of form, of mind, and of manner 
No cause existed sufficient to have |always exercise, and never more absolutely 


brought it about, but a spirit of rebellion had |than over youths of poetic and aspiring tem- 
seized other colleges, and Lyons caught the|perament. Students of human nature have 
infection. ‘The fire smouldered some little |noted this; but we do not recall an instance 
time, and then burst forth. One evening the |in fiction or in real life where this fascination 
pupils in one of the halls suddenly rose, ex- | has been exercised by a mother, and that to 


tinguished the candles, drove out the masters, 


such an extent that filial adoration has 


locked the doors, and made a tremendous |rivalled in its enthusiasm the transports of 


uproar, Next day, when the director tried to 
speak to the malcontents, his voice was 
drowned in murmurs. He called six boys 
out,and summarily expelled them from the 
college. This, however, did not allay the 
trouble, for that evening the pupils of another 
quarter of the college rose in the night, 
took possession of their hall, barricaded it 
with the desks, and collecting all the 
books and candlesticks to serve as am- 
munition, prepared to stand a regular siege. 
The arrangements complete, they began to 
make a horrible noise. The whole college 
was soon in commotion. The servants got 
great billets of wood, with which they bat- 
tered the doors of the barricaded hall, while 
others tried to break them open with hatchets. 
Above the roar of the besieged were heard 
cries of “ No more omelettes!” “No more 
haricot beans!” showing that the system 
which prevailed at Dotheboys Hall was not 
peculiar to Yorkshire. After an hour’s assault 
and battery the doors gave way, the desks 
were overturned, and the masters entered 
victorious. Eight more of the boys were at 
once expelled, and four others were singled 
out for the same punishment, 'The fire died 
down as quickly as it had lit up, leaving no 
result but suffering in the hearts of the 
parents, and unavailing regrets for those who 
in a spirit of mischief and vanity had been 
ringleaders in the outbreak. Madame Quinet 
seems to have been afraid that Edgar had 
lost his good sense. In his exculpatory letter 
he answers her that he is not quite such a fool 
as to hazard his own happiness and hers for 
the pleasure of joining in a purposeless row. 
“Calm yourself, then, my good mother,” he 
writes, “and be sure that the thought of the 
harm I should do you will drive me all my 
life from running into the way of error, even 
if duty itself were not strong enough to do so.” 

But these expressions used ina moment of 
self-assertion give no idea of the profound 
admiration the young collegian had for his 
mother, and the immense influence which she 


a lover for his mistress. 

Nearly three hundred of Edgar Quinet’s 
letters have been preserved, the majority of 
them having been written to his mother. 
Through life from childhood to manhood the 
same admiration is discoverable, but never 
more thoroughly so than in the budding hours 
of life—the schoolboy age, the very time 
when youth esteems it manly rather than 
otherwise to appear indifferent to a mother’s 
wishes. Those written from college at Lyons, 
when he was between fifteen and eighteen, are 
full of lamentations at his separation from her, 
and of assurance of his intense devotion. 
Incidentally they give several graphic touches 
which enable us to realize the ersonne/ both 
of the young man and his mother. We see 
the latter in her “triumphant beauty,” either 
walking in her hat adorned with a large 
flower, and a tightly-fitting dress trimmed 
with lace, or at some evening party, wearing 
a head-dressof blue velvet, ‘‘ which became 
her marvellously well ;’ we see her exercising 
a charm so peculiarly entrancing that her son 
can only liken it to “ an unheard-of manner,” 
and especially devoting herself to the lad, 
whom she consoled in strains eloquent and 
tender. Then we have Edgar himself, 
getting dusty and out of repair at school, 
wanting new clothes and new boots, his 
father coming and taking him to a tailor’s, 
where he is arrayed in a blue cloth coat and 
pantaloons, a waistcoat of goat’s hair, anda 
bolevar, whatever that may have been. Ardent, 
sensitive, nervous, we gather that he is fonder 
of making poetry than studying mathematics ; 
that, as it often happens to such minds, 
memory fails at the most important moments, 
and the problem on which he has spent an 
earnest and toilsome hour suddenly disap- 
pears from his mental tablets, leaving no 
trace behind; that he is nervously anxious 
for extra instruction; that he dreads the 
examination, particularly deprecating the pre- 
sence of his father on the occasion ; and that 
when the time arrives he does not succeed so 





exercised over him. This influence was far 





well as his more phlegmatic companions. 
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THE GENESIS OF A GREAT THINKER. 





French college life was certainly dull in the 
extreme. Shut up in almost conventual 
seclusion, apparently only going out under 
supervision and in file, or when relatives or 
friends came and begged for a day’s holiday, 
if Edgar's letters to his mother were far 
more homesick than they are, it would not 
be surprising. But they are infinitely more 
than mere unavailing regrets for her society, 
they are a really intelligent effort to supply 
the want by correspondence. In them he 
gives expression to his inmost thoughts, using 
no reserve ; he refers freely to his masters, his 
schoolfellows, his relatives, his father, and 
above all to himself. If there is anything 
in the world a youth shrinks from discussing 
with his elders, it is his loves and his rhymes, 
but it was just on these topics that Edgar 
was most unreserved with his mother. No 
spiritual director was ever kept more truly 
acquainted with the secrets of his disciple’s 
heart than was Madame Quinet with those of 
her son. 

The way in which they work together to 
destroy the remains of the chain which had 
once bound him to the fair Pulcheria is quite 
amusing. Madame Quinet was evidently 
thoroughly French in the ability with which 
she used the art of killing by ridicule. 
Edgar is made at last to laugh at himself for 
ever yielding to attractions so commonplace 
as those of acold and coquettish Céliméne. 

But not only the tenderest feelings of his 
heart are thus laid bare for his mother’s 
criticism, but the still more susceptible emo- 
tions of his mind. 

“Here, my dear mother,” he writes two 
days before he attained his seventeenth year, 
‘are some bad verses, but I have little mind 
indeed when I cease to think of thee. It 
seems as if all my faculties reside in thy heart. 
If Tibullus and Propertius had such a mother 
as I, they would not, I imagine, have written 
SO many verses upon profane love.” 

Doubtless these lines, one hundred and 
eighty in number, would have appalled an 
Ordinary mother. Inane compliments or 
gentle hints, nay, possibly severe reproaches, 
on the waste of time they iadicated, would 
have been the answer received. But Edgar 
was sure of a critic at once sympathetic and 
unsparing. 

So on another occasion he writes, “I 
find in thy sweet rebukes a thousand times 
more charm than in reading a romance. 
Every moment I am tempted to cry out with 
the prophet king, who had also loved a Pul- 
cheria (but had not, as I, forgotten her), ‘ Tay 


language is for me sweeter than the honey ot 
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the valley of Jehoshaphat’ (a quotation, by 
the way, quite patristic in its freedom). 

“Keep carefully all that which thou hast 
written, all that which thou shalt write. 
When I shall be far from thee, when thou 
shalt think less of thy son, I will employ my 
leisure hours in transcribing thy letters, and 
in forming them into a collection. And if 
God should grant me long life, I shall feel 
my. old heart grow tender, tears will run 
down my eyes ready to close for ever on 
this world, and I shall experience once again 
for a few moments something at least of the 
joy of my youth. 

“The Jews taught their children to read 
out of the Bible, the Mahometans out of the 
Koran, mine shall have no other books than 
thy letters. 

“The first syllables that they learn to 
spell shall be those which thou hast written, 
then the first tears which they will shed over 
what they read will be tears of love. I will 
pronounce over their heads the word of bless- 
ing which thou hast pronounced over mine ; 
I will address to thy ‘children’s children’ 
the hymn of tenderness that I have conse- 
crated to thee; they shall embrace me in pro- 
nouncing thy name. And if I am to have 
evil days, where but from thy letters shall 
I draw strength to cope with misfortune? 
where otherwise shall I seek consolation in 
sorrow ? Is it not from thee that I can learn 
how to struggle against destiny? Adieu, 
adieu.” 

Here we have idolatry pure and simple. 
Thus the man who was to write before he 
was thirty that wonderful book, “ Génie des 
Religions,” had before he was twenty 
successively worshipped in the temples of 
Force, Beauty, and Maternity, and so in his 
own experience had felt the power of the 
three ideas which lie at the foundation of 
the idolatries which have had and still have 
the greatest influence among the religions 
of the world. . 

This very tendency in Edgar Quinet to 
fall into idolatry at every stage in his youth 
shows how deeply the religious sentiment 
was rooted in his being. It was in him, as 
in every great mind, the most living force ; 
and it discovered itselfin adoring veneration 
for whatever was strong, beautiful, loving, and 
true. That he was led step by step through 
an idolatrous worship of the humanly strong, 
beautiful, loving, and true, marks him out as 
one fitted hereafter to deal with the same 
experience in humanity, of whose history his 
own life thus afforded so interesting a 
microcosm. RICHARD HEATH. 
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FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE,” 


XXXIII.—Doers or THE WorD. apt similitude. “A hearer of the Word and 
te i ‘ inot a doer is like,” he says, “unto a man 
tL ey Ree a | beholding his natural face in a glass: for he 
THE apostle had been dwelling upon the/beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and 
duty of diligently hearing the Word. But|straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he knew the proneness of the heart to rest | he was.” 
satisfied with outward obedience only, and| A man taking a hasty look at himself in 
therefore he added the needful caution that|a glass receives so transient an impression, 
“hearing” would be of no avail unless we} that as soon as he has gone away he forgets 
were also “ doers.” what his appearance was like, and therefore 

A good man who had been to church, | is either unconscious of blemishes or defects, 
having returned home rather sooner than| or is inattentive through forgetfulness. 
usual, was asked by another member of the| Now the word of God is a glass in which 
family, who had not been there, ‘“‘Is all|we are to see ourselves. It shows us the 
done?” “No,” replied he, “all is said, but | state of our heart, all our hidden sinfulness, 
all isnot done.” “Beye doers of the Word,” | all the dark stains of sin on our outward 
for “‘blessed are they that hear the word of life. 

God, and &eep it.” | This glass of the Word is given to us by 

What is a doer of the Word? One who/| God that we might see in it our sinful condi- 
practically carries out the precepts taught;|tion, and seeing it, may go at once to Christ 
one who listens to obey; one whose inner |to be cleansed in His blood and sanctified 
and outer life is moulded to what the Word | by His Spirit. When our knowledge of the 
requires. | Word does not lead to this, we are then only 

Our Lord, in His parables of the sower, |*hearers.” ‘The sight we have had of our- 
and of the wise and foolish builders, spoke| selves produces no lasting impression, and 
very strongly about hearing and doing/has no practical result. This is the reason 
(Matt. vii. 13). He also tells us that we|why many persons who regularly attend the 
are not His friends unless we are doers of| house of God gain no spiritual benefit from 
His commands (John xiv. 21; xv. 14), lit. 

Dear friends, you are all of the number; Now let us consider the description of the 
who constantly hear the Word; the question, | doers of the Word. They /ook “ into the perfect 
then, is one of great importance to you :| /aw of Uiberty.” The word used here means 
are you “doers’’ as well as hearers? I/more than a mere glance, it implies an earnest, 
would impress it upon you very earnestly to/intent, searching look. The same word is 
search into this matter, each for yourself.|used in 1 Pet. i. r2: ‘ Which things the 
For the apostle intimates that we are liable | angels desire to look into.’”’ Is this the way 
to self-deception on this point, concluding |in which we are looking into the Word? 
that we are Christians because we are hearers,| ‘‘ And continueth therein,” or. abideth 
“deceiving your own selves.” therein. Our looking into the Word must 

Self-deception in religion is a most fearful | lead to our abiding in it. Not only a passing, 
thing, because it perils the soul’s safety. It| or curious, or customary glance, but a steadfast 
leads us to cry, “ Peace, peace,” when there | study of the Bible, so that we remain or abide 
zs no peace ; and he who deems himself safe| in its influence and teaching. As Christ said, 
will never seek the refuge. “If ye continue in My word, then are ye My 

Ah ! this self-deception about hearing the| disciples indeed.” “ He being not a forget- 
Word is one of Satan’s most subtle snares. | ful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man 
If he cannot prevent us from listening to| shall be blessed in his deeds.” The prac- 
God’s word, he tries to content us with giving | tice of our lives will soon show whether we 
to it our outward respectful attention, and | are of “those who remember His command- 
insinuates that as we so carefully observe | ments to do them.” A poor woman once 
religious duties, we must of necessity be in} went to hear a sermon in which, amongst 
the road to heaven. other evil practices, the use of dishonest 

To guard us againstthis min besling by od [cect and measures was exposed. This 








illustrates the subject of vain hearing by an |sermon made a great impression upon her. 
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The next day the minister, happening to call 
upon this poor woman, asked her what she 
recollected of his sermon. She complained 
much of her bad memory, and said she had 
forgotten almost all he said, “but one thing,” 
she said, “I remembered ; I remembered to 
burn my bushel.” Thus she proved herself 
not a forgetful hearer, but an earnest and 
prompt “ doer of the work” set before her 
in the Word. Are we like her? Then we 
“shall be blessed in our deeds.” For those 
who live in obedience to God’s commands 
shall have God’s blessing in what they do. 
The Bible abounds with proofs of this, both 
in promises and instances, such as Joseph 
and Daniel, and many others. 

But we must not limit this “* blessedness ” 
to temporal things ; for he who receives 
with meekness the engrafted word, and 
exemplifies it in his daily life, will enjoy an 
inward happiness of which the mere hearer 
knows nothing. “Great peace have they 
which love Thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them” (Psa. cxix. 165). And it is to those 


who keep His word that Christ has promised 
to manifest Himself, and to take up His 
abode with them (John xiv. 21). 

Is this blessedness yours, dear friends? 
You have long listened to the words of Christ, 


do they abide in your heart? You have 
learnt that the way to heaven is through 
Jesus only, have you come to Him? You 
know that Christ requires obedience as the 
test of love to Him; are you walking in 
the way of His commandments ? 

Think over these questions, and ask 
earnestly for the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
that you may be kept from self-deception, 
and that you may never rest in anything 
short of Christ. 


XXXIV.—PureE RELIGION AND ITs Fruits. 
‘* Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father.”’—Jas. i. 27. 

In this verse St. James tells us that one 
mark of pure religion is loving help and 

sympathy given to the needy and desolate. 

Such, you will remember, is the teaching 
of the parable of the sheep and the goats 
(Matt. xxv.). There Christ says that love 
shown to His people is considered as love 
shown to Himself; and that those who have 
not this mark are unfit for heaven. Why? 
Because the absence of this love proves that 
they have not the Spirit of Christ, that they 
are none of His, else they would have walked 
in His steps. True Christianity is Christ- 
like (1 John iii. 14—19). 





But it may be objected, are there not 
many persons full of kind and charitable 
actions who yet are not religious? How, 
then, can we judge correctly ? 

Well, dear friend, in the first place we 
have not to judge others in this matter, but 
only to examine ourselves. ‘ Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” ‘“ Every 
one of us shall give account of Aimsel/f to 
God.” 

Then you will observe that the apostle is 
defining true religion as it is “ before God 
and the Father” And before Him every 
action appears in its real character. 

You must also bear in mind that our hearts 
must be renewed by the Holy Spirit before 
we can bring forth fruit that will be accepted 
“before God.” All our self-denial and kind 
actions must spring from the love of Christ 
in our own hearts. His love must be the con- 
straining principle (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). 

God does not judge, as we do, by the out- 
ward show, but He looks at the: heart to 
ascertain the motive whence the actions 
spring, and thus decides whose is pure 
religion. 

He bids us “visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction.” Not that others 
are to be excluded, but these are pointed out 
as specially needing our sympathy, or as 
representatives of the sorrowful in general. 
What beautiful texts there are in the Bible 
which show God’s tender care for the widow 
and fatherless! ‘A father of the fatherless, 
and a judge of the widows, is God in His 
holy habitation” (Psa. Ixviii. 5). ‘‘ Ye shall 
not afflict any widow or fatherless child : if 
thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry at 
all unto Me, I will surely hear their cry” 
(Exod. xxii. 22, 23). “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will preserve them alive ; and let 
thy widows trust in Me’ (Jer, xlix. 11). 

What comfort such sweet words yield to 
the aching heart that is bereaved of its 
dearest earthly stay, and to the lonely orphan 
child! And if we at all enter into their 
spirit we shall eagerly strive, as God gives 
us the opportunity and the ability, to console 
and help the widow and the fatherless. 

For notice that our loving sympathy is to 
be of a practical and active character. We 
are to “visit” the sorrowful in their afflic- 
tion. Kind feelings must pass into actions, 
Words and deeds must go together. You 
may feel much in hearing or reading about 
the suffering and destitute; your heart may 
be melted by some sad or touching narration. 
All this is well, but the question is not how 
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much you are feeling for others, but what are 
you doing to soothe their want or relieve 
their grief ? : 

Some neighbours were once talking over 
the unexpected reverses of a fellow-trades- 
man. All united in pitying him, but no one 
proposed any plan of helping him out of his 
difficulties. At length an old Quaker stopped 
them in their expressions of regret by saying 
to his next companion, “Friend, I feel jive 
pounds for him ; how much dost thou feel?” 

But our text furnishes us with a second 
mark of pure religion and undefiled: “ And 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
“Be not conformed to this world,” writes 
St. Paul tothe Romans. To the Corinthians 
he says, “Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers, for what concord 
hath Christ with Belial?” ‘Love not the 
world,” adds St. John, “neither the things 
that are in the world: if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
And our Saviour portrays His disciples in 
these words,—“ Ye are not of the world, even 
as I am not of the world.” 

We gather from these and similar passages 
that Christians are “‘ not of the world,” even 
as Christ was not. Study, then, Christ’s 
life, mark its purity,and you will best learn 
what it is to be unspotted from the world. 

We also learn that Christians are not to 
be “conformed to this world,” not to be 
like worldlings in their tastes, pursuits, desires, 
habits, and that the love of the world, and 
worldly things, is not to be allowed in their 
hearts. 

Do you ask, Is it possible to keep our- 
selves thus unspotted when constantly 
surrounded by what is sinful? To be in the 
world, and yet pass on uncontaminated ? 
See what Christ said to the church in Sardis : 
“Thou hast a few names even in Sardis 
which have not defiled their garments.” If 
it was possible for the Christians in Sardis, 
why not for you? 

Remember in this, as in all. else, Christ’s 
grace is sufficient for you. He knows. how 
difficult it is for His people to be in the 
world and yet not of the world. Mark the 
words of His prayer, and see how He antici- 
pated and provided for your help in this 
need ‘(John xvii. 20). He will keep you 
from the evil, keep you unspotted from the 
world, if you sincerely ask Him to do so. 
But having asked Christ to keep you, is there 
anything left for you to do? 

Yes, much. You must watch and pray, 
lest you enter into temptation; you must 





as sinful ; you must abstain from all pursuits 
and pleasures that are of a doubtful cha- 
racter, or that are openly called worldly, or 
that you feel would lead you wrong. You 
must above all seek to be “filled with the 
Spirit,” whose office it is to sanctify us, and 
cause us to have “fruit unto holiness” 
(Rom. vi. 22). 


XXXV.—MAaRAH. 


‘*They went three days in the wilderness, and found 
no water.” —Exop, xv. 22. 


AFTER the Israelites had left Egypt, and after 
God had safely brought them through the 
Red Sea, and had overthrown their enemies, 
they went three days in the wilderness and 
found no water. A wilderness in a hot 
country is proverbially a dry place; and the 
hot wind which generally blows adds much 
to the distress of the traveller, and increases 
his thirst. Travellers usually provide them- 
selves with watertight skin bottles, which are 
filled at setting out, and afterwards at the wells 
where they stop to rest. The immense 
multitude of Israel, with all their flocks and 
herds, must have been in great want after 
marching for three days and finding none. 
The water they had taken with them could 
be but a small supply for so many. “ Thirsty, 
their soul fainted within them” (Psa. cvii.). 

Thus quickly followed trial upon joy. 
Their song of victory had scarcely died 
away when their troubles began. God often 
deals in this way with His people, and there 
is mercy in it. Often before a trial comes a 
season of gladness, that the experience of it 
may soften the sorrow, and strengthen us 
under it. And frequently after a time of 
great happiness comes a sharp trial, lest we 
should be unduly elated and walk proudly. 
We are poor weak creatures, and cannot bear 
continued prosperity. Even St. Paul needed 
this discipline. 

And these three days of weary search for 
water were at the very outset of their journey. 
Doubtless they thought that all dangers were 
over, and that they had nothing now to do 
but to march on with rapid steps to possess 
Canaan. But what did they first need? 
Training and proving. They had just been 
rejoicing in God as their strength and salva- 
tion, and now God would prove the reality 
of their confidence. 

So young Christians often find the road 
heavenward more difficult and trying than 
they expect. They set off joyfully, and think 





carefully avoid all that God’s word points out 





all will continue as bright and smooth as the 
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beginning ; but when the scene changes, and 
their prospects darken, and trials press upon 
them, they are discouraged. They forget 
that it is through much tribulation that we 
are to enter the kingdom (Acts xiv. 22) ; and 
that, though Christ has indeed graciously 
promised we shall have peace in Him, it is 
as a counterbalance to the temptation, not 
to prevent or remove it. 

At length the Israelites came in sight of 
the waters of Marah. Think of the joyous 
eagetness with which they must have pressed 
forward to quench their thirst, and then 
imagine their grievous disappointment when 
they found the water so bitter that they could 
not drink it. 

Does it not often fare with us now as with 
the Israelites at Marah? That which we 
have so longed for yields us only bitter dis- 
appointment. It may indeed be that the 
object so ardently sought is good in itself 
and calculated to be a blessing, but our 
hearts have been too much set upon gaining 
it. We have not sought it at God’s hands, 
we have not shown any submissive disposition 
to God’s will in the matter, and so when we 
grasp the coveted gratification it fails to 
answer our expectations, or it becomes to us 
the source of sorrow rather than of joy. 

And then it is very probable that we copy 
the conduct of the Israelites under this unex- 
pected trial. ‘“‘ Zhe people murmured.” How 
natural, but how wrong! and how useless 
also! For would this sweeten the bitter 
waters? Does murmuring ever remove any 
evil? Yet how often we seem to act as if it 
would! What should we do? What should 
the Israelites have done instead? Just what 
Moses did. He cried unto the Lord. We 
should cast all our care upon Him, who 
careth for us. We should call upon Him in 
the day of trouble, resting upon His promise 
that He will deliver us, and that we shall 
glorify Him. 

There was a special reason why the 
Israelites should have met this trial dif 
ferently. They had just had a most wonder- 
ful proof of God’s great power and love 
towards them. He had rescued them out of 
the hand of Pharaoh, and had shielded them 
from the perils of the Red Sea. Surely they 
ought to have been able to trust Him now! 
How sad it is when the remembrance of past 
help does not strengthen us in the encounter 
of fresh difficulties ! 

But the bitter waters were made sweet. 
God bore with their ungrateful murmurings, 
as He has often patiently borne with ours, 
and provided a remedy. It is not generally 











thought that the tree had any particular 
virtue in its wood, but was simply the ap- 
pointed token of God’s miraculous power. 
But we may regard that healing tree as a 
precious symbol of Christ, who sweetens our 
bitterest troubles, and even transforms them 
into blessings. It also points us to the truth 
that nothing, either in temporal or spiritual 
things, will ever prove satisfying or a means 
of refreshment without Christ. Our blessings 
must be touched by Him before they can 
really prove blessings to us, and it is from 
contact with Him that they derive their 
sweetness. Would you enjoy the mercies 
God bestows on you? Put Christ into them ; 
associate Him with all that you enjoy. 

It was at Marah, directly after this miracle, 
that God made for the Israelites a statute 
and an ordinance. He set before them the 
way of obedience, and connected with it a 
special promise. If they would realize the 
promise, they must observe the precept. 

When God has appeared for our help in 
time of need the kindness shown should 
lead afresh to the resolve, “I will run the 
way of Thy commandments.” Times of de- 
liverance should be times of consecration. 


XXXVI.—ELIoM. 


“They came to Elim, and encamped there by the 
waters.’’—EXoD. xv. 27. 


AFTER Marah the Israelites came to Elim. 
That was their next resting-place. Elim is 
described by ancient and modern writers as 
exceedingly beautiful, the more so from its 
contrast with the surrounding unfruitful 
desert. Only those who have taken a desert 
journey can fully enter into the traveller's 
joy on arriving at such a spot. 

The palm is a magnificent tree. Its large 
leaves afford a welcome and constant shade, 
for it never casts its foliage; its fruit is 
agreeable and plentiful, and ripens at every 
season of the year. At the root of the palm 
there is always water ; hence the secret of 
its vigorous growth in.a sandy soil under a 
hot sun. 

Now at Elim there were threescore and 
ten palm trees and twelve wells of water, so 
that the people, wearied with their journey, 
found both shade and refreshment. In this 
pleasant encampment their spirits revived, 
and they partially forgot the trials of the 
way. , 

What a picture of the Christian life! God 
often guides His people now to “ Marah,” 
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for the testing of their faith and to teach 
them heart lessons; but He does not leave 
them there. He loves to lead them thence 
to some spiritual Elim, where they may 
repose in green pastures beside still waters. 
Have you not known such seasons of quiet 
refreshment, when you could say, “TI sat 
down under His shadow with great delight, 
and His fruit was sweet unto my taste”? 
Have you never, after conflict and tempta- 
tion, found in Jesus and in thoughts of Him 
complete repose ? 


‘Yes, my weary soul Aath found Thee 
Such a perfect, perfect rest |” 


The same cloudy pillar which had led to 
Marah now rested over Elim. Nothing 
happens to us by chance. God knows 
exactly what is best for us. Sometimes He 
sees that we need the bitterness of Marah ; 
at others that we want a soft seat under the 
cooling palm trees of Elim. Ah, we may 
well rejoice that He knoweth our frame, and 





that He remembereth we are dust! ‘“‘ Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” 

But was Elim a permanent abode? No; 
pleasant as it was, it was not Canaan. A 
foretaste of it, indeed, but only that. Such 
seasons of quiet rest are not meant to be 
anything more than brief resting-places, 
where for a little time we may gain refresh- 
ment and strength, and then pursue our way 
with gladdened hearts and with renewed 
energy. We must not linger too long at 
Elim. Soon the call will sound in our ears, 
* Arise and depart, for ¢/is is not your rest.” 
We are pilgrims and strangers here, and are 
ever to be pressing onwards. 

But if the “ Elims” we meet with on earth 
are so beauteous and so welcome, what must 
the heavenly Canaan be, where the Lord 
Jesus himself shall feed us and lead us in 
living fountains of waters ! 

Have you become a traveller thither ? 


LORD LAWRENCE, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 


BY CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, tate IN. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


On the night of Friday, the 27th June last, a 
great man passed away in London. He was 
a man of no remarkable intellectual attain- 
ments, as that term is ordinarily understood, 
for he was neither scholarly nor possessed of 
the knowledge that comes from the study of 
books, but yet he was gifted with a powerful 
intellect which correctly gauged the merits of 
any question, uninfluenced by unsound argu- 
ments. He was no orator, and was deficient 
in those graces of manner which go so far to 
conciliate and captivate ordinary mortals, and 
yet no man ever commanded greater devo- 
tion and whole-hearted love from his 
coadjutors. He was an admirable repre- 
sentative of the best and most solid qualities 
of the English character. His sound common 
sense was almost an instinct, so seldom was 
i at fault; his courage was of the loftiest 
character, calm, ever present, and so inspiring 
that with the wreck of an empire around 
them, every Englishman and Englishwoman 
in the Punjaub felt safe in the knowledge 
that John Lawrence was at the helm, and 
would steer safely into port the ship of state 
now buffeted about by the storms of mutiny 





and sedition. Throughout life duty was his 
only guide, and from the path of strict in- 
tegrity he never strayed. Like his brother 
Henry, he founded a school of followers, and 
it speaks more for him than pages of eulogium, 
that men like Nicholson, Herbert Edwardes, 
and others whom we will not name, as they 
are among the living, though trained by his 
elder brother Henry, whom they regarded 
almost as a tutelary genius, when they 
came to work under John Lawrence, a 
man in every way dissimilar in sympathies 
and political views, recognised in him the 
qualities that constitute the true leader of 
men, and were enthusiastic and loyal in their 
devotion towards him. The late Lord 
Lawrence was, in short, a man of heroic 
mould, one of those who may be depended 
upon at great crises to rise superior to the 
common herd. His very presence inspired 
confidence, and it was impossible to converse 
with him on Indian questions, or to read his 
minutes, by which our Indian statesmen may 
be judged as our English political leaders are 
by their speeches, and not to recognise in him 
the statesman upon whose judgment yo u 
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might rely, as founded upon intuitive sagacity 
allied with profound knowledge. 

The father of the late Lord Lawrence, 
Colonel Alexander Lawrence, was one of 
those hardy, rugged veterans, who in the 
old purchase days, possessing no interest at 
head-quarters, seldom attained to any high 
rank, yet were they the very salt of the British 
army, and by their deeds of valour some- 
times wrung from the War Office a modicum 
of the rewards that were heaped on the 
successful general. Were a fortress stormed by 
an exhibition of devoted gallantry, the com- 
mander who laid his plans with skill gained a 
peerage ; but the subaltern who led on the 
forlorn hope, and alone of his brother officers 
lived to tell the tale of how the breach was 
gained, what reward did he gain from a 
grateful country? Perhaps if he were for- 
tunate he might hope to be gazetted without 
purchase to his company. Such was the fate 
and such the reward reaped by Lieutenant 
Alexander Lawrence, who, after many years 
of meritorious and distinguished service in 
the latter years of the last century, partici- 
pated in the last scene of our struggle with 
Tippoo Sultaun. He volunteered to lead the 
“forlorn hope” at Seringapatam in 1799, 
and was shot down in the breach ; indeed, it 
was thought that he had shared the fate of 
his brother officers who perished on the glacis 
of the fort beneath the murderous fire of the 
defenders ; but a soldier, seeing that he was 
breathing, carried him away, and he survived 
his many wounds. Generals Harris and 
Baird earned the one a peerage and the 
other a baronetcy, and the scar-seamed 
veteran, who passed alive through that storm 
of fire, was ultimately rewarded with a cap- 
taincy in the 19th regiment of foot. 

Soon afterwards he married the daughter 
of a Protestant clergyman of Londonderry, 
of the name of Knox, and by this lady had a 
numerous family. The sons all rose to dis- 
tinction. There was first Alexander, who 
served in the Madras cavalry, and before his 
death attained the rank of major-general. 
The second son was George St. Patrick, who 
still lives, a general and a Knight of the 
Order of the Star of India, and what is more, 
a gallant soldier who was by the side of Sir 
William MacNaghten when he was murdered 
by Akbar Khan at Cabul on 23rd December, 
1841, and earned much distinction as a poli- 
tical officer at Peshawur in the crisis of 
1848-9, and in Rajpootana during the 
troublous days of the great mutiny, when 
without a white soldier he held a great pro- 
vince in check by the example of his high 





courage and the magic of a great name until 
the arrival of. reinforcements. The third 
brother was Henry, the greatest of them all 
in many respects, though John ran him a 
close race for glory until that dreadful day 
when his career was closed for ever at Luck- 
now by a ghastly shell wound. It was a day 
of mourning to the garrison of the historic 
Residency in the capital of Oude, for a vast 
array of native soldiery encompassed it on 
every side, and raved round it as do the 
storm-lashed waters of the Channel at the 
base of the Eddystone; but though the grand 
soldier-statesman had died, he had left all 
the means for a successful defence. 

Next to Henry was the subject ofthis me- 
moir ; and then Richard, now a retired major- 
general of the Indian army, who commanded 
at the siege of Delhi, where he was wounded, 
a contingent of Sikhs sent down by his 
brother fiom the Punjaub, and was for some 
years political agent in Nepaul. Here was 
a band of five brothers, such as any state 
might be proud of having reared. At the 
most critical period of our rule in India it 
was a singular fortune—rather shall we say a 
wise Providence—that placed three of the 
Lawrence brothers at the head of three great 
provinces—Henry in Oude, John in the 
Punjaub, and George in Rajpootana. In 
those days Lawrence was “a name to con- 
jure with,” and when the storm of mutiny 
had spent itself, after sweeping over the 
land, the oldest and the youngest of the 
trio were still found at their posts, while 
Henry had consecrated a life passed in the 
service of his country by the noblest of all 
deaths. 

John Laird Muir Lawrence was born on 
the 4th March, 1811, at Guernsey, ani was 
educated at Foyle College,* Londonderry, 
and Haileybury, the civil seminary of the 
East India Company, which has turned out 
so many eminent men. At this college 
young Lawrence's career was not of that 
fitful brilliancy that delights crammers or 
examiners ; but nevertheless his attainments 
were solid, and he gained the law medal, 
history prize, and three prizes for Oriental 
languages. After completing his studies 
his own wish was to enter the army, like his 
elder brothers ; but they, writing from India, 
dissuaded him, and having accepted an 
appointment as a writer in the Bengal Civil 


* Foyle College was under the head-mastership of 
his relative, Dr. Knox ; and it is a strange circum- 
stance that, besides the Lawrences, another famous 
Punjaub official, Sir Robert Montgomery, was edu- 
cated there. 
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Service, he landed at Calcutta in February, 
1830. 

Mr. Lawrence passed with credit through 
another college at Calcutta; and then, 
having his choice, preferred service in the 
North-west Provinces, the best, if the 
roughest school for Indian statesmen. Ac- 
cordingly we find that between the years 1831 
and 1836 he was assistant to the Chief Com- 
missioner and Resident at Delhi, one of his 
coadjutors being Sir Charles Trevelyan, a 
man of capacity and versatile talent, who 
has held the posts of Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and Governor of Madras, and who, both 
in India and in England, has been ever fore- 
most in all schemes for the well-being of the 
poorer classes. Strange to say, Bahadoor 
Shah, the titular sovereign of Delhi, who, 
as inheritor of the kingly power of the Great 
Mogul dynasty, then held his court at that 
capital, was the same monarch whose trial 
John Lawrence directed in 1857, and who 
was found guilty of subverting the Queen’s 
authority. Mr. Lawrence rose gradually in 
his profession. In 1833 he became an 
officiating magistrate and collector of the 
northern division of the Delhi district, and 
in 1836 received the post of joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of the southern division. 
At the end of the same year he was made 
officiating magistrate of the southern division, 
and in 1838 was engaged in settlement 
duties in Etawah. At this time broke out 
the Afghan war, and he accompanied his 
brother George, a captain in the 2nd Cavalry, 
some distance on the road from Delhi to 
Ferozepore, not without regret at the hard 
fate which debarred him as a civilian from 
participating in the glory and danger in- 
separable from the profession of a soldier in 
time of war. But he was ever patient, and 
bided his time, and at length earned a name 
such as few soldiers can match, and a grave 
among the greatest and mightiest of Eng- 
land’s sons. 

The following sketch of John Lawrence 
at this time, by one of the most talented of 
his band of assistants, the late Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, is, like all from his pen,* a graphic 
description of the patriarchal nature of the 
duties of a young Indian civilian, who, under 
the homely title of “magistrate and collector,” 
rules over a district as large as an English 
county :—“‘ He worked hard, and made his 


* It was by his letters in the Delhi Gazette, under 
his zom de plume of ‘‘ Brahminy Bull,” that Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, then a young lieutenant in the 
Ist Bengal Fusiliers, first attracted the notice of 
Sir Henry Hardinge and the Indian public. 








Omlahs* do the same, ever on the watch to 
bar bribery by being sole master in his own 
court. Then was his day of details—a day 
that comes once, and only once, to all 
apprentices,—and he seized it, laying up a 
store of all kinds—official, revenue, judicial, 
social, agricultural, commercial ; learning, in 
fact, to know the races which it was his lot 
to rule. Work over, out into the fields with 
horse or gun, for his strong frame and hardy 
spirit loved wild sports. But ever an eye to 
business ; some jungle lair of cut-throats to 
be explored, some scene of crime to be exa- 
mined by the way, some slippery underling 
to be surprised ; and so home at sunset, with 
fine appetite for the simple meal which he 
eats who has others in the world to help. 
After that more air (for the nights are hot), 
an easy chair outside in the bright moonlight, 
with our large John in it, without coat or 
waistcoat, and shirt-sleeves up over his 
elbows, his legs on another chair, a bowl of 
tea by his side, and a tobacco-weed in his 
mouth, smoking grandly; altogether much 
at home—a giant in the act of refreshment. 
One by one the greybeards of the district 
drop in too, not particular in dress, but just 
as the end of the day left them, uninvited, 
but quite welcome; and squat, Eastern 
fashion, on their heels and ankles, in a 
respectfully feudal ring about their Saxon 
Khan, each wishing peace as he sits down. 
A pleasant scene this of human black and 
white mingling into grey under an Indian 
moon. The chat is all about the district 
and the people, bygone traditions of its last 
conquest by the Moguls; how they par- 
celled it out to their great lords, who built 
those red-brick towers near the wells, still 
standing, though happily decayed by peace ; 
the changes they have all seen since they were 
young ; the beating of sword and spear into 
the ploughshare ; the disappearance of that 
celebrated breed of long-winded horses, and 
increase of buffaloes; the capture, year by 
year and one by one, of those renowned 
dacoits,t of whom John himself rode down 
the last ; the great famine, and which villages 
died off, and which lived through, as witness 
their present state, known to all sitting there ; 
the debts and lawsuits that grew out there- 
from, and the endless case that’s coming on 
in court to-morrow, about which John listen- 
ing picks up some truths; and so till mid- 
night, when, the air being cool enough for 
sleep, the white khan yawns, and the dark 


* Native functionaries. 
+ Highwaymen. 
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elders take their leave, much content with 
this kind of Englishman.” 

After some years of this sort of work, 
earlyin 1840 John Lawrence came to England 
on furlough, and in August, 1841, married 
Harriette Katherine, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Hamilton, by whom he had a family 
of four sons and five daughters. It would 
scarcely be seemly to dwell on the unalloyed 
happiness that has accompanied this union ; 
suffice it to say that a more devoted wife or 
a more excellent husband could not be found 
in India; and during his viceroyalty the 
example of their domestic virtues and con- 
jugal felicity exercised a valuable and much- 
needed influence, for Government House 
at Calcutta has not always been remarkable 
for the display of these qualities. On his 
return to India, after an absence of nearly 
two years, he was appointed collector and 
magistrate of the central district of the Delhi 
division, where, by his devotion to duty 
and his wonderful capacity for hard work, 
he won the esteem of Mr. Thomason, the 
able Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west 
Provinces, and of Sir Frederick Currie, then 
Foreign Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

Then came the campaign of the Sutlej, 
when we suddenly found ourselves con- 
fronted with an enemy we had, according to 
our wont, under-estimated and despised, 
but whom we found the most formidable 
soldiers we had yet encountered in the East. 
After a short campaign, begun in December, 
1845, and ended in February of the following 
year, the Sikh army was struck to the earth, 
and its leaders were fain to acknowledge 
that they had met their masters in the troops 
led by Lord Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge ; 
but before the day of Sobraon which wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the Khalsa power, 
there was the sanguinary struggle of Feroze- 
shah, when, had they but known the con- 
dition of our army, and their chiefs been 
men of military talent instead of courtiers 
and incompetent generals, they might have 
carried their arms to the walls of Delhi and 
Agra, and contested the palm of empire 
with us with doubtful result. During this 
brief but fierce struggle Mr. Lawrence 
attracted the notice of the Governor-General 
by his zeal and activity in the collection of 
transport and the assistance he rendered 
the military authorities, and when Sir Henry 
Hardinge appointed Sir Henry Lawrence 
Governor-General’s agent, or Resident, at 
Lahore, the younger brother, John, was 
made Commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej 
VOL, XII. 


states, comprising the Jullundur Doab and the 
adjacent hill district, yielding a consider- 


able revenue. We have not the space to 
detail the triumphs of his administration of 
these provinces, hitherto so misgoverned by 
the Sikh sirdars or feudal lords, who ground 
down the people as they liked, provided 
only the taxes were remitted to Lahore for 
the use of the Maharajah and his dissolute 
court. 

In the latter part of 1848, while Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the head of the Administration 
of the Punjaub, was in England recruiting 
his health, his place being temporarily filled 
by Sir Frederick Currie, the Sikhs onee 
more broke out into open revolt. The chief 
honours in the ensuing campaign were won 
by Herbert Edwardes before Mooltan, but 
at length, after the drawn battle of Chillian- 
wallah, Shere Singh’s army was completely 
defeated at Goojerat. Lord Dalhousie, the 
new Governor-General, annexed the Punjaub 
in March, 1849, and formed a Board of Ad- 
ministration, consisting of Sir Henry Law- 
rence as president, with his brother John 
and Mr. C. G. Mansel as assistants. 

We have not the space to sketch the 
course and results of the administration of 
these capable men, and there is no necessity, 
for it has been traced in detail, and admir- 


|ably, by the hand of one of the most ardent 


admirers of the Lawrences, the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, in vol. i. of his “ Life of 
Sir Henry Lawrence.” The task before 
them was how to conciliate and reconcile to 
the loss of their independence the Sikh 
chiefs and soldiery who formed the govern- 
ing class : as was natural, they were bitterly 
hostile to English rule, and while it was 
incumbent that the state of anarchy which 
had existed since the death of Runjeet Singh 
should be extinguished, it was essential that 
changes should be gradually introduced, 
and not that the ameliorating influences of 
British civilization and rule should be forced! 
upon an unwilling people. John Lawrence: 
was ever a staunch and uncompromising 
supporter of the rights of the people, which 
he placed above the “ vested interests” of’ 
the feudal chiefs ; but in this view he differed 
from his elder brother Sir Henry, whose 
natural bent of mind it was to sympathize 
with the dispossessed leaders Hence there 
was clashing between the two policies, and 
at length, in 1852, Lord Dalhousie, whose 
views of policy were more in conformity with 
those held by the younger than the elder 
brother, removed Sir Henry Lawrence to 
Rajpootana, as Governor-General’s agent, 
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and placed John at the head of affairs as 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, dis- 
pensing altogether with the Board. 

Four years later John Lawrence was 
created a K.C.B, and worthily had he 
earned that honour; for while he had re- 
mitted much taxation he had succeeded in 
establishing a surplus, and his civil duties 
were not without special anxieties. The 
change from the policy of the elder brother, 
vigorous but too lenient towards the feudal 
chiefs, to that of which the subject of this 
notice was the most prominent exponent, 
was considerable, and required caution in 
the introduction. The Punjaub, that great 
outwork of India, demanded in those early 
days of its conquest a special combination 
of the kingly qualities to rule it with satis- 
faction’to the martial race of Sikhs and the 
turbulent sirdars who had long held sway 
within its borders. It required a firm hand 
to overcome these elements of disorder, 
combined with a conciliatory bearing and 
kindly interest towards the people, and an 
unswerving spirit of justice animating every 
public act. In Sir John Lawrence’s hands 
the Punjaub became a source of strength 
rather than a weakness and drain upon our 
resources, as is usually the case with newly 
annexed territories. This was signally shown 
during the Indian mutiny of 1857, when a 
vast army was raised among its warlike 
population, and sent down to Delhi to assist 
in regaining the capital of the Moguls, which 
had fallen into the hands of the rebel Sepoys. 
That the Punjaub remained loyal to the 
British Crown is due, under Providence, 
mainly to John Lawrence, and then, in 
scarcely a less degree, to the noble and 
unsurpassed band of administrators subor- 
dinate to him, some of whom had been 
selected by his brother Henry. Such were 
Robert Montgomery (schoolfellow of the 
Lawrences at Derry), and the late Donald 
Macleod, the Judicial and Financial Com- 
missioners; also the Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners, as the two Abbotts, 
Lake, and Herbert Edwardes, who was fore- 
most in raising and equipping the fierce 
mountain levies, who fought so desperately 
at Delhi and elsewhere for the Raj that had 
snatched the sceptre of empire for ever from 
their own hands. Then the soldiers in the 
Punjaub, who obeyed the orders of the Chief 
Commissioner as of a civilian who had the 
instincts and heart of a soldier under his 
black coat, were no ordinary men. There 


was stout old Sir Sydney Cotton, Brigadier 
Corbet, Neville Chamberlain (in command 





of the Punjaub Irregular Force), and, greatest 
of all, John Nicholson, who died the soldier's 
death in the breach at Delhi. 

The story of ‘‘How the Punjaub was 
saved” has been told concisely in Black- 
wood, and at more length by an Indian 
chaplain, Mr. Cave Browne, as well as in 
the pages of the historian of the mutiny. 
At the outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut, 
the brigade ‘stationed at Meean-Meer, the 
military cantonment six miles from Lahore, 
a city of 90,000 inhabitants, consisted of the 
81st regiment, two troops of horse artillery, 
some foot artillery, and three regiments of 
native infantry and one of native cavalry, 
These latter were disarmed by the European 
troops on the parade-ground on the morning 
of the 13th May, only two days before the 
time fixed by the Sepoys for a simultaneous 
massacre of their officers and every white 
face throughout the Punjaub. Brigadier 
Corbet, with 600 men of the 81st and twelve 
guns, disarmed 2,500 Sepoys at Meean-Meer, 
and provided for the safety of the fort. Nor 
were these precautionary measures confined 
to Lahore; an express messenger was de- 
spatched to Brigadier James, at Ferozepore, to 
put him on his guard ; acompany of the 81st 
was hastily sent to Umritsur, or rather the 
adjacent fort of Govindhghur, while a com- 
pany of foot artillery marched to occupy 
the fort of Phillour, a position of such 
strategical importance that Sir Charles 
Napier described it as the key of the 
Punjaub. So successfully were all the 
military measures taken, that on the morn- 
ing of the 13th May, within four days of 
the date of the news of the massacre at 
Meerut reaching Lahore, the forts of Lahore, 
Ferozepore, Umritsur, and Phillour were 
rescued out of the hands of the Sepoys, who 
had fixed the 15th for their contemplated 
rising, and the Punjaub was saved! Sir 
John Lawrence now strained every nerve 
in sending assistance to General Barnard 
and his successor, Archdale Wilson, at Delhi ; 
and as fast as the Sikhs could be raised and 
drilled they were despatched down south. 
First Chamberlain went to succeed Chester 
as adjutant-general, and then John Nichol- 
son, that tower of strength and favourite of 
John Lawrence, was sent with a strong 
brigade, including every European soldier 
that could be spared. Nicholson was in 
the Punjaub commission, and though only 
a regimental captain, was, by a stretch of 
authority, promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general by Sir John Lawrence, who had 
that faculty of genius, discernment in the 
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choice of fitting instruments to carry out 
his policy. 

The result of all the measures adopted is 
matter of history, and some years afterwards, 
when Sir John Lawrence quitted India for 
the last time; the commander-in-chief, Sir 
William Mansfield (the late Lord Sandhurst), 
who had been chief of the staff to Sir Colin 
Campbell, expressed his deliberate opinion 
that ‘India was saved by the recovery of 





founded the devices of our enemies. Human 
aid could avail us nothing in that crisis, and 
it was owing to an overruling Providence, 
and to that alone, that a single Englishman 
was left alive in the Punjaub.” In. a cele- 
brated minute, written the same year, he 
sketched out, with a bold hand and in: un- 
compromising language, his idea of the 
policy we should adopt in India, He stated 
that, in his judgment, *‘ the Bible ought not 





Delhi; and for that recovery England was 
indebted to Sir John Lawrence.” On the 
same public occasion Sir John Lawrence 
made known the means by which he won 


only to be placed among the college libraries 
and the school books, but also it should be 
taught in class wherever we have teachers 
fit to teach it, or pupils willing to hear it.” 








the hearts of the turbulent chiefs and_ war. 
like people of the Punjaub, so that at this 
unparalleled crisis they obeyed his behests, 
and fought for their conquerors. He said, 
“In the early days of my service in India 
I lived much among the people with whom 
my lot was cast. I won their confidence 
and obtained their good-will. I learned to 
understand their character, and succeeded 
in gaining an influence over their minds. 
During the terrible crisis of 1857 I profited 
by these advantages, and was able to decide 
promptly as to the best course to pursue 
as one difficulty followed another. I was 
fortunate enough to find the chiefs and 
people of a great and warlike province 
willing to rally round me, and trust to my 
guidance. They did right loyal service. I 
shall always feel a deep and grateful 
interest in their welfare. I owe much to 
them. The people will well repay our 
sympathy and good-will. Without their 
aid we could never have weathered the 
storm of 1857. It is no exaggeration to 
say that thousands of native soldiers fought 
and suffered for us in those terrible times. 
From the Punjaub alone I estimate that, 
from first to last, not fewer than 80,000 
native soldiers were ranged on our side 
during the mutiny. In the siege and storm- 
ing of Delhi, in particular, it is difficult to 
say how great was the benefit we derived 
from such service.” 

Sir John Lawrence returned to England 
in 1859, sick and worn with his great exer- 
tions in preserving an empire. During the 
previous year, before the mutiny had been 
finally crushed out, he wrote a remarkable 
despatch, narrating the startling events in 
which he had played so great a part, and 
with a noble humility ascribing all his suc- 
cess to the Almighty. ‘To Him alone,” he 
says, ‘tis due the praise for our success, and 
for our very safety. His mercy vouchsafed 


He declared that “he would solely endea- 
vour to ascertain what is our Christian duty. 
Having ascertained that, according to our 
erring lights and conscience, he would follow 
it out to the uttermost, undeterred by any 
consideration.” This was in accordance with 
his honest, uncompromising character; and 
his minute on “the Christian duty of this 
country in the government of India,” when 
published in the Zimes of the 23rd October, 
1858, created a deep impression, and stirred 
up much controversy; for the policy it 
enunciated was not that which has hitherto 
found favour among Governors-General. It 
was hailed, however, with approval by a 
powerful section of the community, and the 
Bishop of London presented, in the follow- 
ing year, an address of congratulation, signed 
by nearly all the episcopal bench, twenty- 
eight peers, and seventy-one members of 
Parliament, besides between seven and eight 
thousand persons of education and position. 

In 1857 he was promoted to the dignity of 
G.C.B. for his services in the mutiny, and in 
the following year was created a baronet. 
Honours fell thick upon him. He was 
made a member of the Privy Council, and 
in 1861, on the institution of the order of 
the Star of India, was created a K.S.I. The 
Court of Directors of the Kast India Com- 
pany conferred on him and his successor in 
the baronetcy a pension of 42,000 a year, 
which, under a special Act of Parliament, he 
continued to enjoy, together with his full 
salary, when he became Viceroy of India. 
Sir John Lawrence served in the Indian 
Council until, on the restoration of his 
health, he returned to India as the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, and in 
December, 1863, received, after the Premier- 
ship, the most responsible office under the 
Crown to which a subject can attain, that of 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in 


succession to Lord Elgin, who. had died in. 





a happy issue to our measures, and con- 


India. 
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Some say Lord Lawrence was not success- 
ful as a Governor-General, but if the saying 
is true that “ happy is the country that has no 
history,” then Lord Lawrence was eminently 
successful, and his administration was one 
that the future historian will regard with 
satisfaction. He indulged in no heroic enter- 
prises, he harassed no interest, he was ani- 
mated by no desire to make his name famous 
by some striking act of home policy or foreign 
aggression. Under the egis of his great 
name, which was loved or dreaded by the 
martial race of Sikhs and the wild tribes of 
the North-west frontier, India was content, 
and there was peace throughout her borders. 
Lord Lawrence, who was a man of un- 
affected and simple piety, was one of those 
who held the view that this country was en- 
trusted by Providence with the sovereignty 
of India for the purpose of civilizing and 
Christianizing the country, and he conducted 
his administration under the impulse of these 
views. His tenure of the office of Governor- 
General, it is true, was unmarked by any 
wars, great or small, but it was remarkable 
as inaugurating an era of rapid development 
in the arts of peace and progress, which has 
quite transformed the India of the days be- 
fore the mutiny. We find a vast extension 


Kensington, the Royal School for Daughters 
of Officers of the Army, and the Soldiers” 
Daughters’ Home at Hampstead, and one of 
his last appearances in public was in connec- 
tion with the last-mentioned institution on the 
Friday preceding his death, when, at the 
request of General Boileau, R.E., Chairman 
of the Home, an old Indian friend, he attended 
and spoke at the annual meeting at Hamp- 
stead, presided over by the Duke of Connaught. 

On the formation of the London School 
Board in 1870 Lord Lawrence was chosen 
its first chairman, and he held the post till 
November, 1873, when he resigned owing to 
failing health and defective eyesight. During 
these first three years of the existence of the 
London School Board he devoted his great 
administrative ability and experience to the 
inauguration and development of the system 
now in existence, which, whatever we may 
say of it from a financial point of view, has 
been a great success as an educational 
experiment. 

In order to restore the sight of one eye, 
which had long been failing, Lord Lawrence 
determined to undergo an operation, which, 
unfortunately, was not successful. A pro- 
tracted and very severe illness resulted, and 
for a time his life was despaired of. At no 








of roads, and railways, and telegraphs; of | time during his career did the fortitude and 
canals for irrigation, of measures for the | moral grandeur of this remarkable man 


reclamation of waste lands; of the develop- | 
ment of the mineral resources and internal 
traffic, as well as of the external commerce | 
of the empire. 
effected in the civil, military, and other | 
public departments; schools and colleges | 
were multiplied, and a system of primary 
education for the people instituted. 

On his final return from India in 186g | 
Sir John Lawrence was created Baron Law- 


j 


stand out in bolder relief than during the 
acute sufferings of this long illness; but he 
was never heard to repine, and his bedside 


Great improvements were | was watched bya devoted wife and children, 


who have since realized the loss happily 
averted during that anxious time. 

In 1872, on the occasion of the loss 
of H.M. transport MZegera at St. Paul’s 
Island, when the Prime Minister looked 
about for a man of independence and un- 


rence of the Punjaub and of Grately, near | compromising honesty of purpose, one who 
Southampton ; and he assumed for his sup- | commanded the confidence of the country 
porters a Sikh soldier and an officer of the | for strict impartiality, he immediately turned 


Guides. He now took a prominent part in 
philanthropic and educational movements in 
this country. He was an active supporter of 
such charities as the Cripples’ Home at 


|to Lord Lawrence. ‘The choice of his lord- 
| ship as chairman of the J/egera Commis- 
| sion was a striking act of homage to one 


| whose experience had been entirely Indian. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE consternation at the Manor House was 
great when Mr. Spencer at the open window 
of the drawing-room put in the keys, and said 
to Sylvia, who was standing near, “ Where 
is Miss Charlotte? I want to speak to her.” 


Charlotte was writing not far off. 

“Whose keys are they?” she asked, 
taking them up. ‘ Why, they are Bernard's ; 
I know the one that belongs to his desk. 
Have you found them, Mr. Spencer?” 

“No; he gave them to me. [I left him at 
the Cottage Hospital five minutes ago. He 
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is not quite the thing—sore throat and head- 
ache. But Mrs. Perrin will nurse him, and 
he asked me to give you the keys, so that you 
might send his things.” 

Sylvia had gone to summon the aunts. As 
they came in Charlotte was saying, “ But I 
must nurse him; I can’t leave him like 
that. Iam not afraid.” 

“Perhaps not, but there is no necessity, 
and nurse is first-rate, and kindness itself.” 

‘* Poor dear boy !”” said aunt Effie, ‘‘ surely 
one of us may go?” 

“ Are you all proof ?” 

“Tam,” said aunt Margaret, “but the others 
are not. I had it long ago; so there is no reason 
whatever why I should keep away, is there?” 

“None at all; only there must be no 
communication with any one here except 
through the windows.” 

“TI have had scarlet fever, Margaret,” 
said her sister. 

“T know it, dear, but you are not so strong 
asIam. It will be all right. God will help 
us,” she said bravely, though her heart sank 
at the thought of her darling stricken down 
by the pestilence he had taken such pains 
to check in the homes of the poor. ‘‘ Don’t 
wait, Mr. Spencer, unless you have any direc- 
tions to give me. I will be down in half an 
hour.” 

“T will see you there presently,” said the 
doctor, and then they turned away from the 
window. 

“TI will go at once for his things,” said 
Charlotte, glad of instant occupation. 

“Let me help you,” said Sylvia to aunt 
Margaret as the aunts went upstairs, and she 
collected what was wanted quietly and 
quickly, so that in less than half an hour 
Miss Hamilton was ready and on her way to 
the hospital. Titus went with her to carry 
the box as far as the gates. 

There was a meeting of district visitors 
that afternoon at the rectory, which Mrs. 
Milner had felt obliged to attend. As she 
was crossing the market-place on her way 
home she saw her guest with Titus in at- 
tendance, and wondered what it could mean. 

“ Bernard is at the hospital ill, and I am 
going to nurse him,” said his aunt. 

“ Not the fever?” asked Mrs. Milner. 

“ Yea? 

“ Dear fellow! 
I do?” 

“If you can comfort Effie and Charlotte, 
and keep them away from us, that is all. I 
am so thankful to be able to go to him.” 

Mrs. Milner walked with her to the hos- 
pital gate, and then turned homewards. It 


I am grieved. What can 


was a sudden blow to her. Bernard had 
been about among the fever-stricken people 
so long, and had seemed, like the doctors, to 
bear a charmed life. Now the very fact of 
his having been in it so much was against 
him ; the gravest thoughts and fears filled the 
mind of his friend as she walked along. Dr. 
Pellew stopped her asshe passed the post office. 

“Ts this true about Hamilton?” he asked. 

“ Too true.” 

* And he has gone to the hospital! That’s 
Hamilton all over. I don’t believe he ever 
gives himself a thought; to spend and be 
spent, that’s the way with him. Well, he will 
be well looked after, that’s one comfort.” 

Mrs. Milner told aunt Effie and Charlotte 
what the doctor had said. They had no idea 
of how that first sermon had been put aside 
because the writer felt it would be false to 
say he would very gladly spend and be spent 
for this people, so that they could not trace 
the gradual working round of duty till it had 
become pleasure. But the tears came into 
their eyes at this testimony to his worth, and 
Sylvia, looking up into aunt Effie’s pale 
troubled face, gave her a kiss. 

Stowe Puerorum, for all its gossiping, nar- 
rowing, ridiculous tendencies, had a warm 
heart of its own, and in many, nay, most of 
the houses in the town that night there wasa 
very sincere feeling of grief and anxiety, for 
the news had flown, and the fact that Mr. 
Hamilton was ill was hard to bear. Miss 
Rebecca put on her bonnet at once and 
went to the hospital, and was with difficulty 
refused admittance by Mrs. Perrin, who 
told her Miss Hamilton was there, and no 
one else was needed. She felt herself fore- 
stalled. Of course his aunt might have the 
greater right, but she was a capital nurse, 
and Mr. Hamilton’s life was precious; she 
scarcely thought it could be safe in any 
hands but her own. Mr. Turgoose wan- 
dered aimlessly up and down the dining- 
room, alternately railing at everybody, and 
snapping off shortall his wife’s attemptsat con- 
solation. ‘The rector was greatly distressed, 
but felt sure it would be well with Bernard 
whichever way it turned out, and he tried to 
console Amy and Laura. His daughter 
responded readily, but Laura said in a husky 
voice, “I don’t doubt it’s being well with him, 
I am thinking of ourselves. Here has he been 
toiling from morning till night ; and more, I 
know he was up four nights with James 
Fotherby, and nobody took any notice, and 
now if we lose him!” 

Perhaps it was that Bernard had so grown 





into the hearts of the Stowe people, the 
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poor especially, that every one from the first 
seemed to think that he must die. 

And, indeed, there was always grave cause 
for fear. Aunt Margaret and Mrs. Perrin, 
outwardly cheerful as they always were, had 
very sinking hearts, as day after day the fever 
gained ground, and the struggle in the strong 
young frame between life and death grew 
fierce. The two doctors, inclined to distrust 
their powers and experience, ‘sent for the 
best physician in Minsterham, and even he 
looked grave over the case. All petty 
jealousies and rivalries in the various 
families where he visited seemed merged 
now into the one longing for his recovery. 

One Sunday evening,when the life so nearly 
despaired of had been prayed for with an 
earnestness sadly unusual, the rector had 
almost broken down in his sermon, and the 
congregation went home subdued and sor- 
rowful. 

There were aching hearts in the old house 
in the market-place for they knew the crisis 
was approaching.  Sylvia’s own intimate 
knowledge of grief enabled her to enter into 
this sorrow, which was not exactly her own, 
though she was beginning to like Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and the dwelling so exclusively upon 
his condition, and the value of his life, had 
made her think of him more favourably still. 
She was like a gentle angel of comfort in 
that house of mourning; never obtrusive, 
but full of little devices for consolation, and 
had a tender word just at the right time to 
keep up Charlotte’s spirits or soothe aunt 
Effie’s anxiety. 

There had been many prayers offered for 
the curate throughout his illness ; to-night 
they were of double fervour, for the angel of 
death was hovering very near. 

When Pr. Pellew came the next morning 
to the widow, where he or Mr. Spencer 
came many times every day, the two Miss 
Graddens and Mr. Turgoose were there too, 
eafly as\it was. Charlotte was watching for 
him; but he did not see her; he was walking 
fast. Surely he had not come to tell the 
worst? No; he only spoke one word— 
“ Better,” but it was received with a great 
burst of tears. 

«I’m an old fool,” said Miss Rebecca, and 
Mr. Turgoose forbore to growl, ‘* An’ not 
for the furst taime,” for the tears were in 
his eyes too. 

“TI. have just left him asleep ; there’s 
nothing now for him to do but get well,” 
said the doctor, speaking quickly, for the 
sight and sound of unrestrained ‘weeping 
rather tried him. Miss’ Hamilton sent 


word that she is quite happy about him. 
And now Iam going tospread the good news.” 

“Ah maiiy as well, help him,” said Mr. 
Turgoose, and he went out of the room 
without another word. 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt us to do the same,” 
said Miss Gradden. ‘“‘ Mrs. Moody, on 
Slooby Moor, has been fretting dreadfully 
all the timé, and it is not cheerful for her 
husband. Shall we go, Rebecca?” 

Those most nearly concerned were not 
sorry to be left alone. The relief was 
immense, and the long pent-up tears would 
have their way. Aunt Effie and Charlotte 
went upstairs together to give thanks for the 
great mercy they had scarcely dared to hope 
for. When they came down there was no 
one in the drawing-room. Mrs. Milner had 
gone to the rectory, and Sylvia was gather- 
ing flowers. She came in from the garden 
presently with her sweet June roses, and gave 
the fairest to aunt Effie. Charlotte was 
writing to her sister, when Sylvia bent over 
her shoulder and laid the last spray of 
lilies upon the letter. 

“You are a dear girl, Sylvia, and I shall 
tell Nelly the comfort you have been to us 
all, and how you have helped me.” 

“I know what a brother’s love is,” said 
Sylvia, in a shaky voice. 

Had she not prayed for Francis, and had 
he not died? Yet there was no bitterness 
in her mind. God had other work for him, 
she did not doubt. She could sympathize in 
another sister’s joy in the same measure 
that she had shared her grief; Charlotte felt 
her unselfishness, and loved her for it. 

The doctors all agreed that Bernard was 
a pattern patient; he had had the fever as 
badly as it was possible to have it and not 
die, and his recovery was after the same 
thorough-going fashion. He had no relapse 
of any kind, and aunt Margaret, watching 
him with her loving eyes, gave hourly thanks, 
for he was her darling still, and it would have 
been hard to lose him. 

The first words he spoke after that long 
sleep were, “I wish you would rest, aunt 
Maggie.” 

‘I shall soon be able to rest,”’ she answered, 
“and I am not tired.” 

“Ts aunt Effie well, and Charlotte, and 
Mrs. Milner?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Sylvia did not take it, did she?” 

** No, she is quite well too.” 

Bernard closed his eyes and went to sleep 
again. He asked ‘no more questions for two 
or three days. 
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And now all the housewives in Stowe vied 
with each other in preparing delicacies for 
the convalescent patient. He had great 
capacities for the strengthening things they 
sent him, but there was a superabundance 
which he was glad of, for there were two 
other fever patients, poor foundrymen, 
recovering at the same time, and he did not 
see why he should have the lion’s share. 
Miss Gradden confidently believed that no 
one in the county could make orange jelly 
equal to hers, and Mrs. Turgoose was equally 
prejudiced in favour of her own beef tea. 
Mrs. Spencer had her own little special 
fancies, of which Mr. Hamilton reaped the 
benefit, and even Mrs. Maltby, who was not 
noted for liberality, came out strong on 
this occasion. Bernard felt that everybody 
was very kind, and the feeling was a soothing 
one, and very good for him just then. 

“And now we must pack you off some- 
where,” said Mr. Spencer when he was able 
to sit up, a gaunt-looking figure certainly, 
very shaky, in spite of his having recovered 
so satisfactorily. “Where would you like to 
go? It must be some seaside place.” 

“‘ Whitby,” suggested Miss Hamilton. 

“Why not go nearer home?” and Mr. 
Spencer mentioned one or two places about 
twenty miles off. 

“Is not the coast-line very flat?” asked 
aunt Margaret, doubtfully. 

** Well, yes, quite flat ; but that need not 





Bernard looked grave, and Miss Hainilton 
thought the doctor might have been more 
guarded. He saw her look, and answered it. 

“Tt would be useless to try to keep things 
from him,” he said; “if he did not ask me, 


he would some oneelse. It is betterto know 
the truth, and Milly Fotherby was a girl he 
can be happy about.” 

“‘T never could get at poor Frank,” said 
Bernard. 

“That’s all you know about it. I am by 
no means hopeless; the poor man was one 
to take things to heart, though he could not 
express himself. Don’t begin to worry your- 
self, there’s a good fellow, or you will undo 
all the last fortnight’s work.” 

“ There’s the confirmation,” said the 
curate, “not that the rector has not been 
able to prepare the candidates a great deal 
better than I could have done, but there are 
so many things to think of, and he forgets.” 

“He must try to remember for once in his 
life. The confirmation is to be on Thursday, 
and I mean you to go before—on Tuesday 
if possible. How troublesome you are, 
suggesting all sorts of hindrances !” 

Bernard smiled, but it was a rather feeble 
attempt, and Mr. Spencer changed the sub- 
ject. When next he came he brought a 
message for his patient. 

“ Mr. Turgoose wished me to say that his 
brougham is at your service on Tuesday, and 
if you will be guided by him, you will go in 





be an objection.” 

“It would to me,” said Miss Hamilton ; 
“there is nothing more depressing. No, if 
you think he can bear the journey, we will go 
to Whitby.” 


it to Minsterham, and take the train there. 
It will save you two tiresome changes, and 
in every way be less fatiguing, and he thinks 
it will also be more comfortable for Miss 
Hamilton.” 





Mr. Spencer saw no reason why this should 
not be done; but Bernard had his own 
objections. 

“IT don’t much approve of going away at 
all, Is not Mr. Curtis nearly knocked up?” 


“Mr. Turgoose is very good,” said aunt 
Margaret, *‘ and I am sure it will be the best 
thing to go to Minsterham. Pray give him 
our sincere thanks.” 

“You see you are left out of the question,” 





“No, Mr. Palmer has helped himon Sundays, | said Mr. Spencer. 


and he has not been overdoing it. He has 
been busy certainly, but he is perfectly well.” 
“I suppose I must go?”’ 
“Of course you must.” 


“That doesn’t trouble me. Is the second 
master at the Grammar School appointed ? ” 
“No, but Cousans is gone,and there is a 


deputy—not a bad sort of fellow, but rather 


“Tt seems rather hard when the two poor |slow, and he lisps.” 


fellows in the next ward have to begin work 
at once.” 


Bernard was evidently very thirsty for 


Stowe Puerorum news, and at last. Mr. 


“ We are going to send them to the Con-| Spencer said he would hunt up all the back 


valescent Home at Fanthorpe. 
pose the flat coast will be a hindrancetothem.” 


I don’t sup-|numbers of the Weekly Gazette and send 
them to him at Whitby, if that would be any 


“T shall go more comfortably if I know} satisfaction. 


they are being looked after,” said Bernard. 


“It would be that certainly,” said the 


“ How are all the poor people who were ill ?’”’| curate, “tI like to know what: is going on.” 


“ Milly Fotherby is dead, and Frank Hay- 
wood. ‘The rest are nearly well.” 


“Orhas gone on. You have never asked 


after Dixon at the Croft farm.” 
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“T have thought of him a good deal. Is 
he better? ” t 

“ Yes, amarvellous recovery. I met him 


on horseback yesterday.” 

Bernard was dependent upon his two 
doctors for news from the outer world. He 
only saw other people through the windows. 
Charlotte and Sylvia, aunt Effie and Mrs. 
Milner, had been by several times, and had 
exchanged greetings with him, but no one was 
allowed inside the hospital. On the Tues- 
day Mrs. Perrin packed him and his cushions 
into the brougham, and felt quite sorry to lose 
him, glad as she was that he was going in 
that way, and not to his “long home,” as she 
had once greatly feared. They went by a 
lane at the back of the town which led into 
the Minsterham Road, and he caught a 
glimpse of a group in Mrs. Milner's garden 
waving to him as he passed. It was very 
nice to be so loved and cared for, he thought, 
while aunt Margaret, sitting by his side, con- 
sidered it only natural, for she was sure there 
was no one in the world like her beloved 
nephew ; no wonder his illness had made a 
sensation in Stowe. 

The journey was a prosperous one, and 
the sea air did wonders for him ; in a week 
aunt Margaret wrote that he was able to walk 
quite briskly, and was delighting in the place 
and neighbourhood. In another week he 
was beginning to explore. Meanwhile aunt 
Effie and her niece had been summoned 
home on account of Colonel Hamilton's 
sudden illness, and a telegram afew days 
later on shortened his sister's and nephew’s 
stay at Whitby, for neither could bear to be 
away from uncle James in his critical con- 
dition, if it were possible to be with him. 

The news of his death a week later reached 
Mrs. Milner, and she, who knew how much 
the old Colonel was beloved by his family, 
was greatly troubled. Surely it would not 
throw Bernard back at all! and after Miss 
Hamilton’s late period of nursing and anxiety 
this new sorrow would be doubly felt. Mr. 
Curtis wrote and begged his curate not to 
hurry his return, and for this respite he was 
thankful, for there was a good deal for him 
to do and arrange, and he was a comfort at 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Rice came up fora 
day or two, and Nelly seemed as if she could 
not make enough of her brother, given back 
to her almost from the grave. 

“You would scarcely have believed how 
kind every one at Stowe could be,” said 
Charlotte ; “ it seemed to be quite a common 
sorrow, and I never liked the people so well : 
in fact, before, I scarcely could endure them. 








Mrs. Milner is, of course, an exception, and 
there are one or two others; but even those 
dreadful Maltby girls were more bearable ; 
and as to that very objectionable Miss Re- 
becca, I actually gave her a kiss when she 
said good-bye.” 

They were all full of sorrow for their recent 
loss, but a smile was on every face at this 
confession of Charlotte’s, for they knew how 
much it meant. 

** What can we do for the Cottage Hos- 
pital?” asked Mrs, Rice. 

“We talked that over at Whitby, and as 
it is very small, we decided it would be a 
good thing to add awing to it with aroom 
for four beds,” said Bernard, “‘ but I should 
like to do it myself.” 

But this the aunts and sisters would not 
hear of ; he might bear his share in it, but it 
must be a thank-offering from them all. 

“T should like it to be set on foot at 
once,” said Bernard. 

“‘ Certainly, the sooner the better,” said 
Miss Hamilton. 

“Tam very glad you like Miss Bowen,” 
said Nelly, unconscious that this was what 
her brother was anxiousto hear. He knew 
his aunt Margaret's opinion of her was 
favourable, but Charlotte had not expressed 
hers. He waited eagerly for her reply. 

“She is a very sweet girl, unselfish and 
gentle, and full of little kind devices to give 
pleasure. She has brains too, which all 
amiable people have not, and her education 
seems to have been of a somewhat desultory 
kind, though she has had a wider range in 
the way of reading than most girls have. 
She was my great consolation all the time 
Bernard was so ill. We read together, and 
she made her own quaint remarks on what- 
ever struck her, and was constantly placing 
things in a new light. She is a little hit 
‘vealy’ sometimes, but she will outgrow 
that.” 

“ What on earth do.you mean by ‘ vealy’?” 
asked Mr. Rice. 

“You know the ‘Commonplace 
sopher,’ don’t you, Frank?” 

“* Of course I do, philosophy and water.” 

“ Now you need not talk in that fashion ; 
it is very wholesome, sensible fare.” 

“Oh, I’m quite willing to own it. I used 
to be enraptured with everything the ‘ Country 
Parson’ wrote; I have not altogether out- 
grown my liking for it now, but ten years 
ago I had a great fancy for his papers.” 

“Well, we are all progressive,” said Ber- 
nard, “or ought to be; and if an author 
provides good wholesome diet for us suitable 
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for one stage, which we may afterwards| insipid sentiment to it? He says just as 
outgrow, he has done good service for the! veal is only immature beef, so all the little 
time. I think many of us owe a debt of| gushing, aspiring sentiments of our early days 
gratitude for a gap filled at the time. That|are only crude elements of something in- 
is the great thing, after all.” finitely better, into which they will develop 

“Well done, my country parson! You'with time and experience. He gives in- 
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speak like your prototype himself. But I| stances of symptoms of veal, spouting poetry 
have yet to learn the meaning of Charlotte’s| for one, rapturous hero-worship for another. 
very peculiar adjective.” Nelly and I decided long ago that keeping a 

“Don’t you remember a paper on veal,) commonplace book was avery decided indica- 
and how he compares all crude, somewhat| tion of veal.” 
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‘And does this young lady keep a book 
of this sort?” 

‘‘Yes ; but ‘vealy’ or not, the book was a 
delightful collection of nice thoughts. A 
great many were new to me, and I liked 
tracing the bent of her mind as I read.” 

‘“‘In order to prove whether she was likely 
to become beef?” 

‘‘ Exactly, because the commonplace 
philosopher says some people never grow 
beyond veal, and I think better things of 
Sylvia.” : 

“T hope her eyes are not as green as grass, 
like Shakespeare’s heroine of the same 
name?” said Frank. 


‘“‘They are very beautiful dark eyes,” said 


aunt Margaret. 

“Come, Bernard, what is your opinion of 
this paragon of perfection? Or perhaps she 
is not a gentleman’s fancy, as the ladies all 
speak so well of her.” 

Nelly’s ‘For shame, Frank!” saved Ber- 
nard the trouble of answering, and his 
brother-in-law went on :— 

‘* Come, give us a specimen of her favourite 
poetry,—Mrs. Hemans,of course, and L. E. L., 
or whoever it was who wrote ‘Go let me 
weep, 'there’s bliss in tears.’ ” 

* That is not like Sylvia at all,” said aunt 
Effie, indignantly ; “ there is nothing: morbid 
about her.” 

“ Well, give me a specimen, Charlotte. Oh, 
oh!” 
volume, ** you afte ‘-vealy’ yourself, then?” 

“‘Tsaw no harm in collecting one:or two 


gems that I might not otherwise remember. 


That»was what I found the night Bernard 
was so ill. I copied them just as they were 
with hér-own date, which no*doubt has-a 
meaning to her. Do you know the verses?” 

“ Of course I do,” said Franks © = 

He passed the book’ to his wife, who in 
her turn handed it to Bernard. © There-was 


no further comment made, but Bernard at) 


least did not think the quotation symptoma- 
tic of a tendency to remain only veal; he 
alone recognised the date as that: on which 
her brother Francis had died. “When he 
had got the verses well in his mind he gave 
back-the book, but they haunted him, and 
he could almost hear them in Sylvia’s low, 
sweet voice : — 
‘* There is no death : the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 
And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


** There is no death : an angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread, 
And bears our best loved things away, 
And then we call them dead.” 


as she brought out a mantsctipt’ 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir was a wet evening in the early part of 
July when Bernard returned to Stowe. He 
had been warned to be careful, so he got into 
the “ Swan’ omnibus, and went straight to his 
lodgings. The welcome the Morgans gave 
him was worth something, and the little chill 
at his heart he was beginning to feel vanished 
at once. There were flowers in his sitting- 
room which he knew had come out of the 
Manor House gardens, because of the lark- 
spur which Mrs. Milner was aware was a 
favourite of his, 

“The flowers are from Mrs. Milner,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, “the boy brought them this 
morning.” 

“Is she quite well ?” 

“Quite well, I believe, and Miss Bowen 
also. Now, sir, I hope you have recovered 
your appetite.” 

“Qh yes; I am as strong as a horse 
now,” said Bernard. 

“ Well, take care of yourself, that is all,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, as she left him to his 
solitary dinner. 

He had just finished, and was examining 
some papers he had found lying on his desk, 
when he heard a step on the stairs. ‘There 
was a knock at the door, and Tom Maltby 
entered. 

«Glad to see you back again, old fellow, ” 
he said, shaking his ‘hand in a boisterous 
fashion. “It’s uncommon slow when you're 
away,’I can tell you that. You are not 
thinking of going out this evening ?” 

‘¢T:have no thought of it,’’ said the curate 
“How are they all at home ?” 

“ Mother and the girls are at Scarborough; 


the governor is in sta/u guo.” 


* And your brother and Mrs. Sam?” 

“ Flourishing.” 

And the rest of the world?” 

Much as usual. Thenew second»master 
is appointed, and the walls of Mr. Turgoose’s 
mansion ate appearing above ground.” 

«Then he got the land after all?” 

“Yes; there was some bobbery about it, 
but the trustees came to. their senses ; and 
now the old chap goes daily to:superintend 
matters. I wished tomake:sure of his present 
abode for myself, but he says*he has pro- 
mised the refusal of it to a friend. Do you 
know who it is?” 

“JT am not acquainted with many of his 
friends,” said Bernard. “What do you 
want the house for?” 

“Well, now, look here, Hamilton, I want 
to make a friend,of you. I know you are not 
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one to think about matrimony on yourown| ‘Tom saw he was not to be favoured with 
account, you are not the sort of man, but I’m any further communication on the subject, 
not above that kind of thing myself, and the | but he did not know what it was to feel 
fact is, I want to make sure of a house snubbed. He set it all down to Hamilton’s 
before popping the question, and this of old | way of keeping things close. 
Turgoose’s is just what I should like.”’ | “Are you ready for work again?” he asked. 
“ And who may the lady be?” asked Ber-| ‘ Yes, quite. It will be double duty. to 
nard, in a light tone which told nothing of/ make up for lost time. How did St. Peter’s 
the weight at his heart. | Day go off?” 
“Well, you ought to know ; you’ve seenus| “‘ Very well, thanks to Miss Stapleton. Mr. 
together often enough.” Curtis gets more absent than ever. He 
“ Not one of the Spencers?” | lost his head once or twice.” 
‘* Asif one of them could hold a candle to “T hope he found it again ?” 
her! It is Miss Bowen; she’s the only girl} “Yes; the day was horrid. That made 
in Stowe worth looking at. The governor is |a bit of a muddle of it, but Smithson pulled 
graciously pleased to smile on my intentions, | him through. I tell you what it is, you’ve 
so it’s plain sailing as far as I’m concerned. | just spoilt old Curtis, saving him as you have 
I can’t exactly feel my ground though, she’s |done. He was always fond of being in the 
so quiet; but we practise together a good |clouds, and those sort of people don’t want 
deal, and still waters run deep you know.” encouraging. It isn’t that his memory is 
“Yes,” said Bernard, failing, or anything of that sort, but he has 
“T could never marry an ugly girl, you|}had you to act for him so long, that he 
know,” said Tom. “I like pretty things to/depends upon you altogether. Take my 
look at.” |advice,and don’t do his work as well as yours.” 
“‘ T suppose we all do that,” said the curate. “IT dare say we shall go on muchas usual,” 
“When I say we practise together,” said | said Bernard. 
Tom, more anxious than usual to be accu- “Oh, I say,” said Tom, “there was a 
rate, ‘I don’t mean to say it isn’t all fair and| capital joke at the Grammar School the 
above-board. The girls like her, and get|/other day. The Archdeacon came down 
her to come over when they can, and|—you know it’s a way the cathedral swells 
there’s always music going on. AndI take have with our school sometimes, just to 
my flute across to the Manor House inthe come and take the boys unawares, and put 
evenings sometimes. Besides, we are always | questions to them without giving them a 
meeting at somebody’s house; in a sociable | chance of being crammed. Well, I happened 
town like this there are heaps of opportuni-|to be up at the school that morning on some 
ties, if a fellow has only sense enough to | office business, and I thought I would hear 


follow them up.” what went on. So I stood by the wall atthe 
“But the grand opportunity of all you end of the fourth desk to see the fun. In 
have not sought,” said Bernard. }comes the Archdeacon and Mr. Palmer with 


“Allin good time. But old Turgoose is | him, and after some preamble 6r other the 
as cantankerous as he can be. I don’t| Archdeacon begins to ask questions on the 
believe there are so many people wanting |Prayer-book. Well, the answers were all 
houses. The old humbug has some grudge | pretty good, though they were mostly shots 
against the governor, so he pays it off by |at random, till he came to young Gowshall ; 
instalments. It’s a rascally shame of him.” | you know him, his father is the pork butcher 

“ Perhaps the friend he speaks of will not/in Bridge Street: he’s not promising, but 
want it after all.” there are worse than he as to brains. ‘So 

“ Of course the governor could build if it |}the Archdeacon looked at him. ‘ Now, my 
came to that. Well, something will turn up, | boy,’ he said, ‘ what is a curate?’ 

I dare say. Have you quite got up your; “*‘Summat betwixt a rector and a vicar,’ 
strength again?” | Says Gowshall. 

“Yes, I think so. Just lately I have; ‘“‘ No, no, nonsense ! Think a little,’ says 
been with my aunts ; my uncle James is dead, | the Archdeacon. : 
you have heard me speak of him.” “ However, Gowshall’s brains wouldn’t 

“Yes, Left any tin?” serve him further, so the Archdeacon tackles 

“There was not very much to leave,” said | Wilson Major. ‘You can tell me what a 
Bernard, to whom the question was. in the | curate is, surely?’ 
last degree objectionable. “At least it is} ‘It’s a clergyman as takes all the parish 
not much when divided.” | funerals,’ says Wilson, as pat as possible. 
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“The Archdeacon frowned, and I knew it 
would be young Trotter’s turn next, and he’s 
about as dull as November. So I thought 
I'd prompt him. The Archdeacon and Mr, 
Palmer were talking in an undertone, so I 
seized the opportunity, and had only just 
coached him when the Archdeacon calls out, 
‘I am sorry to find you so ignorant, boys. 
Let me see. Oh, you,’ pointing to Trotter, 
‘tell me what a curate is.’ 

“*Tt’s the little poker as does dooty for the 
big un,’ says Trotter. 

“ Well, there was such a roar at this as you 
never heard. The Archdeacon had sense 
enough to laugh too, but Mr. Palmer looked 
as black as thunder. I thought every moment 
Trotter would point tome as the offender ; 
but he didn’t, and after all, he would have 
given a worse answer still if he had been left 
to himself. When the Archdeacon had got 
his face in order he asked one of the older 
boys, but he was rather misty. So then he 
enlightened them all; but I rather fancy 
Mr. Palmer felt a little uncomfortable at find- 
ing his people so ignorant.” 

“‘ But they ave so wooden,” said Bernard. 
** T have heard Mr. Ross say that he could 
not din things into their heads. And as to 
the curate subject, I explained that myself at 
the Bible classes in Lent; you remember I gave 
them some lessons on parts of the Bible and 
Prayer-book. The classes were for those who 
were preparing for confirmation, but the other 
boys were there.” 

“They wouldn’t think it worth while to 
attend if they were not individually ad- 
dressed,” said Tom. “But now don’t you 
consider me a capital coach ?” 

“If it had been the right answer Trotter 
would not hhave remembered it so easily,” 
said Bernard. ‘ Well, I would not be head 
master of that school for something.” 

“TI wasn’t sorry to see Palmer taken down 
a peg; he has such a precious good opinion 
of himself.” 

“Who is the new man?” 

“He rejoices in the uncommon name of 
Smith. By the way, you ought to know him; 
he is a Worcester man.” 

“That does not follow. We may not have 
been there together. Is his Christian name 
Gerard ?” 

“ Yes.” 

_ “Oh, well, then, Ido know him, and like 
him. I only hope he does not expect great 
things.” 

“ Blessed is he that expecteth nothing, for 
he shall not be disappointed. Well, I must 
be off now. Good night.” 








He encountered Dr. Pellew on the stairs, 
and Bernard found he should have no lack 
of visitors, for Mr. Spencer came in later. 
It was very pleasant to be so welcomed back, 
and Tom’s confidence had not greatly dis- 
turbed him ; only he certainly did wish that 
flute at the bottom of the sea. 

The rain had ceased when he woke in the 
morning, and as he looked out of his sitting- 
room window the sun was shining on the tall 
white lilies in Mrs. Milner’s garden. It was 
rather tiresome that he could not go there 
the first thing, but it was his duty to report 
himself at the rectory. So he went as early 
as he well could. 

“TI was just coming across,” said Mr. 
Curtis. “Idid not think you would be 
stirring so soon.” 

“Oh, Iam perfectly well now, I am thank- 
ful tosay; I only hope you have not been 
doing too much.” ! 

“Not at all; but I never missed any one 
so much in my life. Laura,” going to the 
open door, “I want you.” 

“ Why, Mr. Hamilton!” exclaimed Laura 
as she caught sight of him, “ this zs pleasant. 
Are you sure you are quite well and 
strong?” 

“Yes, indeed I am, and ready for work. 
I want to know if Mr. Curtis is not going 
away for a while to recruit.” 

“We are all going soon. Amy needs a 
change,” said Laura. 

“ And my sister in Buckinghamshire wishes 
to see us, so we cannot do better than go,” 
said the rector: “otherwise I had no special 
wish to stir. How are the ladies ?” 

“My aunts? They are fairly well, but my 
uncle’s death was rather a shock, and we 
shall miss him very much.” 

“Yes, yes ;” and the rector looked grave. 

“And your sisters?” asked Miss Stapleton. 

“They are well too. And now about the 
parish. Have you anything to tell me, sir, 
or shall I go my usual round to-day?” 

“Come with me. I am just going to 
Bridge Street, and we can talk over things.” 

So on the way Bernard heard what had 
been going on in his absence, and then he 
told the rector of the wish he and his family 
had to do something for the Cottage Hospital 
by way of thank-offering for mercies 
received, and Mr. Curtis was so delighted 
that he wanted to turn back at once and 
consult Mr. Maltby, who was the principal 
acting member of the hospital committee. 
Bernard had to remind him of Bridge Street, 
which the thought of a wing to the little 
building had quite driven out of his mind. 
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It was not an important call he had to make 
there, but Bernard kept him to it, and directly 
afterwards they went in search of Mr. 
Maltby. Twice he had had to pass the 
Manor House unable to go in, but he knew 
Mrs, Milner would understand how it was 
when she saw his companion, and he tried 
to check his impatience. 

Mr. Maltby gave him a very cordial 
greeting, and highly approved of the form in 
which the Hamiltons’ thankfulness was to be 
shown, and in discussing the best and 
quickest mode of setting to work the time 
flew. It was half-past twelve when he left 
Mr. Curtis, and then he found himself face 
to face with Mr. Turgoose, who bore him off 
to their early dinner. Bernard could not 
refuse without seeming both rude and un- 
grateful, so he went with his old friend. It 
was nearly three o'clock before he was free 
to go to the Manor House. Mrs. Milner 
was expecting him, and she gave him the 
kindest of all the many kind welcomes he 
had had to-day. And yet perhaps that is 
not quite true, for kindness cannot be 
measured, but her motherly words and the 
tears in her eyes went to his heart. Sylvia 
had just made her escape, thinking they 
would like to be alone, without an idea that 
her absence gave Mr. Hamilton a sense of 
missing something pleasant. 

“ And now we shall go on smoothly again,” 
said Mrs. Milner. “I won’t turn your head 
by telling you how much at a loss we have 
felt without you; but still, if you did but 
know the comfort it is to see you again, and 
after so nearly losing you too!” 

“You are very kind,” said Bernard, “ every 
one is. When I came here first nothing 
would have persuaded me that I should feel 
asI donow. And it is rather overpowering 
to see every one’s pleasure. I met Burrows 
just now, and when the poor fellow held out 
his hand and said he had never known rightly 
what prayer meant till he asked the Lord to 
spare my life, it was rather too much. I could 
only say ‘God bless you!’ and shake his 
hand and come away; one can’t talk over 
such things.” 

“No, but they tell, more than half the 
* sermons. Who knows but that Burrows, en- 
couraged that his prayer was heard, may 
pray again? I tell you, you cannot work in 
vain. The cup of cold water is blessed 
over-and over again, by Him who sees 
all our efforts, and has compassion on our 
infirmities.” 

“ Yes,” said. Bernard, “‘it is a rebuke to 
one’s weak faith. If only one can remember 





the mercy the next time one is tempted to 
doubt.” 

“Tt seemed a strange fulfilment of my wish 
that your aunts would visit me,” said Mrs. 
Milner, “but it was a comfort they were here. 
And they grew very fond of Sylvia.” 
‘Where is she?” said Bernard. 

“She went out as you came in, no doubt 
thinking we should like to be alone. I will 
send for her ;” and she rang the bell. 

“You don’t think,” said Bernard, very 
quickly, as if he scarcely knew how to get 
the words out clearly—*“ you don’t think she 
cares for Tom Maltby, do you?” 

*“‘T should say nothing is farther from her 
thoughts. Will youask Miss Bowen to come 
down?” This was to Anne, who came in 
answer to the bell. The interruption gave 
Bernard time, and he added, “ It is only the 
music that seems the danger.” 

“Oh, that is nothing. She has been so 
used to play accompaniments for her father’s 
pupils, she thinks nothing of it. I feel sure 
Tom Maltby would be notat all to her taste ; ” 
and her mental comment was, “I wonder if 
you are smitten yourself?” 

“I suppose you have been to the battle- 
field? there has been plenty of time.” 

“We went nowhere when you were ill, 
and since then we have not cared to go. 
Besides you promised to drive us,” 

Just then Sylvia came into the room. 
In her black dress of some soft material with 
one white rose, Bernard thought she looked 
more lovely than ever. 

“We were talking about going to the 
battle-field,” said Mrs. Milner when the few 
words of greeting were over. 

“T have been reading up in the ‘ Anti- 
quities of Stowe Puerorum,’” said Sylvia. 
‘‘Mrs. Milner bought the book, and it is 
really wonderful how many places of interest 
there are in the neighbourhood. It is a 
delightful old book. I never knew before 
that I cared so much for places with historical 
associations; but then there is something 
perhaps in my really belonging to Stowe 
which makes me want to know all abo ut it.” 

“T must get you to teach me,” said 
Bernard. “I expect you are better up in it 
than I am,” 

“‘ Charlotte and I did explore a little after 
you began to get better, but foundations 
seemed the principal rewards of our search. 
There is an old well spoken of in Spring 
Lane, and we thought we found it, but then 
there are several little streams trickling out 
of the hill, any one of which it might have 
been. I think the Stowe people must have 
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been fearful Goths, they seem~to have let 
everything go to decay.” ; 
“Tt is not a place where there is much 
reverence, I. think,” said Bernard. “You 
have seen Minsterham, of course?” 

“ Yes, we drove there a fortnight ago.” 

“Have you Cameron’s latest photograph 
of the cathedral, the one from the- castle 
gate?” 

“No, but I saw it; Miss Stapleton gave it 
to Charlotte.” 

“May Isend it you? I got it the last time 
I was there. Then you could hang it up, and 
always be able to look at it.” 

Sylvia was delighted, and Bernard hoped 
he had not ventured too far. But Mrs. Milner, 
sitting by, looked as usual, and not as if she 
disapproved. 

“Then I will bring it next time,” he said. 

“And why should not that be this evening?” 
asked Mrs. Milner; “it is an age since you 
dined here.”’ 

So Bernard spent the evening at the 
Manor House; and the next evening they 
went to the old battle-field. It was on a 
slope more than a hill; there was a deep 
trench on the upper side, and near it on the 
highest part of the field was a circular mound 
on which a fortress might have stood, All 
round were peaceful fields with trees and 
lanes. It was difficult to call up the picture 
of the fierce fight that had raged there 
hundreds of years ago, and yet the’ traces 
remained in the grass-covered embankments 
and this circular mound. 


was not always the best judge of what was 
his work or what had better be left alone. 
They were very glad to hear of the proposed 
addition to the hospital, for much as they 
liked the curate, they had not scrupled to 
say during his illness, that for a man in his 
position to go to be nursed there was very 
much like dragging the bed from under a 
poorer patient, though they knew quite well 
that at the time there was no one else desir- 
ing admission. But this with wonderful 
self-repression they refrained from telling 
him. His illness had had a softening effect 
on every one; it might enly be temporary, 
but there it was, and Bernard felt thankful 
for it. The next day was Saturday, and in 
the afternoon Bernard went to take Sylvia a 
volume of poems which Charlotte had sent 
for her. When he entered the drawing-room 

she was alone, reading a letter which had just 
come by the second post. Her face was 
radiant, and she said, with more animation 

than he had ever seen in -her before, “I 
have such good news in this letter. My 
cousin Gerard Smith is appointed second 

master to the Grammar School.” 

“ And is that news?” asked Bernard. “I 

thought every one knew it.” 

“JT had heard it was a Mr. Smith, but I 

had no idea what his Christian name was.” 

* And he is your cousin?” 

“Yes. Aunt Smith was papa’s only sister. 

Gerard used to be at our house very often at 

one time, and he and dear Francis were great 


Nature is a great consoler,” said Bernard, | friends. But when he was growing up uncle 
as Sylvia made some remark on the soft green | Smith took a fancy into his head that it was 
turf ; “she sets to work to heal all wounds,|bad for Gerard to be with musical people, 
and if the scars cannot be hidden, she makes|and so he would not allow him tocome. I 


them beautiful with her soft covering.” 


have not seen him for nearly six years; it 


“Tike the hand of God on a broken| will be delightful to meet again. No one else 


heart,”’ said Mrs. Milner. 


is exactly the same to me, because he was 


Sylvia said nothing, but she followed Mrs. |with us so much, and he knew my brother 
Milner’s thought, and dwelt upon it after-|so well.” 


wards. 


“But have you never heard of him since, 


“TI hope,” said Miss Rebecca to Bernard | —I mean for six years?” asked Bernard. 


the next day when he called there at five 


“Oh yes, we write to each other. I 


o’clock, the time he knew they liked best,— | don’t know when I have been so pleased,” 
“I hope you have had enough of scarlet fever, | she said, folding up the letter carefully, and 
and won't go doing doctor’s work again and | looking up to Bernard as if expecting his 
half kill yourself. It would have been your | sympathy in her pleasure. 


own fault if you had died.” 


He had none to give. He had considered 


“ But as he isn’t dead we need not scold | Tom Maltby a rival with his flute and his 
him,” said her sister, ignoring the fact that | fooleries, but what was he to a cousin she 
scolding would have fallen short of its effect | had known all her life? There was probably 


had he been dead.’ 


more than a cousinly affection between them. 


I won't run any risks over and above} Why should her face light up like this if only 
what come in the way of my work,” said|as a cousin she were going to welcome him? 





Bernard, and the spinsters were obliged to be| He had been rather pleased himself at the 


content with that, though they told him he 
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thought of meeting his old college friend, but 
now he did not even tell her they had been 
at Oxford together. 

‘“‘T suppose he does not come till after the 
holidays,” was all the remark he made. 

Sylvia noticed the coldness of his tone, and 
was chilled at once. 

“ No,” she said, “not till afterwards.” 

“*My sister asked me to lend you this 
book,” he said. “There is no hurry about 
returning it; you can keep it as long as you 
like.” 

Sylvia thanked him, and then he said he 
could not stay, and he left her. Afterwards 
he thought he had been rather brutal not to 
sympathize at all in her pleasure, but it was 
simply out of the question, he could not 
rejoice in what put her out of his reach, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Or course you'll improve the occasion, 
sir ?” said Smithson to Bernard the next 
morning in the vestry. “After such a signal 
deliverance from death and the grave it’s 
only what people will expect.” 

“TI hope I shall disappoint no one’s expec- 
tations,” said the curate, rather shortly ; 
Smithson always worried him so, and seemed 
so afraid he should fall short of his duty. 

“Mr. Brown has chosen appropriate 
hymns for the occasion,” the clerk went 
on, giving just then such a pull to Bernard’s 
hood to make it hang properly that he was 
half choked. ‘“ There's nothing like striking 
the iron whilst it’s hot.” 

The curate felt irritable, not at all as he 
ought to feel, he was quite aware, but he con- 
trolled himself. 

“You need not be uneasy, Smithson,”’ he 
said. ‘I have no wish to let so great a 
mercy pass by unnoticed.” 

Nevertheless he was sorry he had under- 
taken to preach the sermon. Somehow he 
felt out of tune with the spirit of thankfulness. 
He could not forget the look on Sylvia’s 
face yesterday, and if he had been brought 
back from the grave only to see her given to 
another, why, he scarcely knew how to be 
thankful. He was very glad his sermon had 
been written during that week at home, when 
gratitude for his own recovery and sorrow at 
his uncle’s death had softened his heart. 
The rector offered the special thanksgiving, 
and the curate said ‘‘ Amen” as heartily as 
he could, but he was not so full of the spirit 
of rejoicing as he knew he ought to have 
been. Afterwards he preached, and his own 


words rebuked him ; he went home humbled, 
though still out of heart. 

The next day the rectory party set off, and 
on his way baek from the station Bernard 
encountered Tom Maltby, looking extra 
spruce, and as if he had some object of im- 
portance in view, which was not, as a rule, 
a characteristic of his, 

‘TI am going to put my fate to the touch,” 
he said as they stopped at the end of the 
street nearest the market-place. ©“ Won’t 
you give me your good wishes?” 

Bernard was no hypocrite; he could not 
wish anything that might cut’ him off from 
Sylvia. He just uttered the words that came 
to his lips; and if “‘God bless you, Tom,” 
was not exactly what Tom expected, and 
might even have a little tinge of patronage 
about it, still the sentiment was kind, ‘and 
the two shook hands, which was not a usual 
thing for them to do. Tom felt Bernard 
meant well by him, and never dreamed what 
was the real state of the case. 

“T will come and tell you this evening 
how my mission has sped,” were his parting 
words; and he walked on to the Manor 
House, while the curate crossed the market- 
place and the churchyard, and went on his 
way to Slooby Moor. Rapid exercise was 
the only thing endurable just then. It was 
a warm summer’s morning, and the cool 
shade of the wood was pleasant. A few late 
dog-roses lingered on the large straggling 
hedge, and the honeysuckle was, in full 
bloom. Here and there a tiny purple 
blossom of heath among the short grass fore- 
told the August glory, of which Bernard well 
knew the beauty. But what did it signify to 
him now? August, or at the latest early 
September, would bring this cousin of 
Sylvia’s to Stowe, and then the sooner he left 
the place the better. He did not now 
trouble much about Tom Maltby, but still he 
felt in a feverof anxiety till the day was over. 

The evening came, and he waited till 
nearly eight. Perhaps, after all, Tom had 
been accepted, and was passing the evening 
at the Manor House, oblivious of every one 
but Sylvia. Bernard took his hat and went 
out. Uncertain which way to turn, he looked 
up and down, and in a minute or two recog- 
nised the figure he was looking for, coming 
in the opposite direction from Mr. Maltby’s 
house. He went up to it. 


“ Well?” he said, 
“It's no go,” said Tom. 


** €She’s all my fancy painted her ; 
She’s lovely, she’s divine.’ 





You know the rest.” 
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“Yes. I am very sorry for you.” 

“Don’t distress yourself. I shall get over 
it. I never saw the girl yet who was worth 
breaking one’s heart over.” # 

“But it is hard for you when you felt so 
sure,” said Bernard, with genuine sympathy ; 
for his own feeling enabled him to put him- 
self in Tom's place for the time. 

“Tt’s all that precious cousin of hers, I’m 
convinced. It’s a deep thing of him getting 
himself appointed. You may be sure he has 
schemed for it.” 

“Did she say she was engaged to him?” 
asked Bernard, with a feverish wish to know 
the worst at once. 

“No, but it’s easy to believe she is. 
Wonderfully cool my lady was, too! Well, 
it’s rather hard on a fellow, I must say.” 

“Did she tell you this Mr. Smith was her 
cousin ?” 

“No, but she told Eveleen yesterday, as 
they were coming from the Sunday school. 
That’s what spurred me on to going this 
morning.” 

“Come home and finish the evening with 
me,” said Bernard, sorry for Tom in spite of 
himself. 

“No, thanks ; I’m going in here.” 

He indicated the “Swan” billiard-room, 
and Bernard was troubled. ‘‘ Don't,” he said, 
in an entreating voice. 

But Tom turned a deaf ear, and the curate 
went back to his lodgings with a heavy heart. 
A week ago the news of Sylvia’s rejection of 
her flute-playing admirer would have raised 
Bernard to the highest pinnacle of bliss. 
Now it only seemed a crowning proof of this 
other attachment, which had been kept in 
the dark so long. And then, though he did 
not particularly care for Tom, he felt sorry to 
see him go to the “‘Swan”’ again ; he hoped 
that had been given up. 

There was plenty of work ready for him, 
and he plunged into it. He did not go to 
the Manor House for three days, then he had 
a note from Mrs. Milner asking him to dine, 
and he went. 

“We are going to Buxton on Saturday,” 
she said, when they were sitting in the soft 
light of a summer evening by the anteroom 
window, with sweet scents from the garden 
making the air fragrant. “I have had a 
little touch of rheumatism lately, and Sylvia 
needs a change.” 

Sylvia was sitting near, with some delicate 
embroidery in a frame before her. She 
flushed a little at Mrs. Milner’s words. 

“T hope you will have fine weather,” was 
all Bernard could find to say. 





Mrs. Milner looked at him a little anxiously. 
The constrained manner was unnatural to 
him. 

“Are you sure you are quite up to your 
work ?” she asked. 

“Not a doubt of it. The work is good 
for me, and there is plenty to do.” 

“T have bought the pony and carriage,” 
said Mrs. Milner. “It will most likely be 
known as the ‘Swan’ trap to the end of the 
chapter, but it is my own property now. I 
made sure of it a month ago. And now I 
am going to place it at your disposal whilst 
we are away. It will do you good to get out 
into the country, and you will keep both 
Titus and the pony in order. So now you 
know what I expect.” 

“You are very kind, and I will do my 
best. There are some country calls I should 
like to make which are beyond a walk, so 
that it will be a great convenience. I hope 
you are still satisfied with Titus ?” 

“Yes, I have no fault to find with him.” 

Talk flagged strangely that evening. Sylvia 
joined in occasionally, and Mrs. Milner did 
her best to fill up awkward gaps, but she felt 
the difference. She remembered B ernard’s 
question about Tom, and wondered whether 
there really was anything behind it; but 
Sylvia had begged her not to say a word to 
any one of what had passed on Monday, so 
she felt tied. She comforted herself with 
hoping that a little break might set things 
right again; and perhaps Bernard was a little 
overwrought just now with all the excitement 
there had been on his return. She was al- 
ways ready to make excuses for every one, 
but her motherly heart was a good deal 
troubled. Could it be possible that Bernard 
was drifting away from her? 

“Shall you be away long?” he asked 
when he was saying good night. 

“Three weeks or a month, perhaps.” 

“T hope you will have a pleasant visit,” he 
said to Sylvia, but-it sounded only like a polite 
speech which any one might have made. 
Mrs. Milner was afraid to caution him again 
about his work, and yet she was anxious 
about him. At the-very last he said to her 
in his old tone and manner, “I may come 
and see you off on Saturday?” 

“We are going very early,” she said, “at 
half-past six.” 

“*T’ll be there,” he said. “Good night.” 

He was perfectly conscious of the stiffness 
that had fallen upon them all, so on Saturday 
morning he tried to be as natural as possible. 
There was not much time to spare, but he 
looked aftertheir luggage, for the Stowe porters 
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were a dreamy race, and he was more like 
his old self in his speech and manner than 
on the Thursday evening. Mrs. Milner felt 
more happy about him as she saw him 
arranging their belongings, and handing in 
bags and papers of last night’s date, for the 
bookstall was not open. Then they set off, 
and he watched the train as far as the curve 
before leaving the platform. 

The world seemed dull enough to him 
that summer morning, and he was thankful 
that there was a hard day’s work before him. 
He did not make it the less hard by going 
into it with-double the necessary energy. As 
the afternoon, came on the consciousness of 
a throbbing headache made him ask him- 
self if he were acting wisely, and forthwith he 
bethought himself of Titus and the pony, 
and drove out to Tetherby. There had been 
so many kind messages left for him during 
his illness from his country neighbours that 
he felt rather deeply in debt, and though he 
hated stiff calls, yet he wished to show his 
gratitude, and the fresh air was reviving. He 
numbered among his acquaintance one or two 
gentlemen farmers who were not after the 
pattern of Mr. Turgoose, and it was to the 
house of one of these that he drove first. 
The country sounds were all subdued in the 
warm air, and there was a scent of hay from 
the newly made stacks as he came near the 
farmyard, which, not being addicted to hay 
fever, had a soothing effect upon his tired 
state. A sound of young voices from the 
garden next fell upon his ear, and at this he 
turned the pony’s head. He was not exactly 
up to lawn tennis. 

But he had been seen, and Mr. Denison 
himself came out, and told Titus to take 
the pony round to the stables. There was 
nothing for it but submission, and it was no 
great trial afterall. Besides, the tennis players 
seemed fully engrossed, and so long as he 
was not required to play, it was a pleasure 
to sit under the shade of the copper beech 
and take in the general effect of light, graceful 
figures, happy voices, and gentle laughter. 
Once more the longing for a country parish 
came over him, and he gave expression 
to it. 

“T doubt if you would find it in any respect 
more satisfactory than town work,” said Mr. 
Denison. ‘J like it; I consider life in a 
village the perfection of life, but then I am 
not a clergyman.” 

“ And you think that makes a difference?” 

“ Certainly I do. My work with the crops 
and my worries about the weather are con- 


things, and there is always some result to repay 
one’s labour; but dull heads and stubborn 
hearts are very thankless ground to work 
upon.” 

“ Yes,” said Bernard; adding, “ but we are 
told to sow beside all waters, and that we are 
blessed in so doing.” 

“ But you don’t often see results.” 

This was but too true, and the curate said, 
“We must be content to walk by faith, ahd 
not by sight. There are reserved people 
that won’t let one see beneath the surface, 
and some who take a pride in making the 
surface seem as barren as possible.” 

“Isn’t old Turgoose one of that glass?” 
asked Mr. Denison, 

“Scarcely. He is rough enough certainly, 
but I know his worth ; he is genuinely good, 
though he is an oddity. We are excellent 
friends.” 

“He is a man who knew how to make 
money—a capital farmer. His son and 
daughters give themselves considerable airs ; 
they are only half educated, but they quite 
feel themselves on a par with our girls and 
James,” said Mrs. Denison, in an aggrieved 
tone. It was her first remark, and Bernard 
addressed himself to her. 

“ Would not a little association with those 
who are better educated help to polish them?” 
he asked. 

“ Perhaps so ; but it is rather too much 
to ask of us to stoop to their level.” 

“ But you could raise them to yours per- 
haps.” 

Upon that point Mrs. Denison was quite 
incredulous, and her husband, who took the 
aspirations of the Turgooses less to heart, oniy 
laughed and said, ‘‘ What’s the good of 
troubling ourselves about them? They are 
very good neighbours.” 

“But that is no reason why we should 
visit,” said Mrs, Denison. 

Bernard began to think that life in a 
village might be as full of social distinctions 
and petty jealousies about them as a town 
could be. 

“ Education is a great leveller,” he ven- 
tured to say, “ and the Turgooses of the next 
generation may perhaps hold their own in a 
very different position from their good old 
grandfather. The puzzle to me is, that with 
so excellent a school at Stowe, the boys in 
the neighbourhood—I mean of the Turgoose 
class—don’t get rid of a little that is objection- 
able ; because there are some of a superior 
kind there.” 

“‘ But you will find they never stay long,” 
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a little while, but he came home with such 
an accent that we had to send him further off. 
The mixture is very great at Stowe. Then 
if the common boys doimprove a little when 
they are at school, they soon lose it at home. 
I pity any master who takes it to heart, but 
I don’t think Mr. Palmer troubles himself 
much about it.” 

“ Better not,” said Mr. Denison. ‘‘ Every 
one knows there are farmers and. farmers. 
The wise thing is for each class to keep to 
itself. Mr. Palmer could not’ make a 
gentleman of young Metcalf if he tried 
for ever, so what’s the good of attempting it 
in the course of three or four years?” 

At this point a servant appeared with tea, 
and the whole party of lawn tennis players 
came up. Bernard could do no less than 
stay, and so he went no further, but drove 
home in the cool evening all the better for 
a slight diversion. 

But the weeks that followed were trying 
ones to him. There was plenty to do, and 
that he felt a great comfort, but he was 
unhappy. His sermons at this time were 
full of the duty of self-abnegation, of 
trampling under foot all that was not wholly 
spiritual, and of the privilege -of bearing 
suffering. Always earnest, there was some- 
thing in them now they had lacked before, a 
reality as if he had himself tasted of 
that cup he had so often felt himself un- 
worthy to share. He was not conscious that 
he was preaching rather over the heads of 
the Stowe people generally, but they all had 
a feeling that he must be suffering in some 
way, and they set it down to the illness he 
had had, which had been followed so soon 
after by his uncle’s death. 

No one ventured to say a word, and it 
was as well; he would only have had the 
sense of being misunderstood to add to his 
other grievances. As to his illness, he had 
been too ill at one time to think or trouble 
about anything, and the usually weary period 
of convalescence had been made the best of 
for him, and he had met with countless 
proofs of kindness which had helped him 
wonderfully. Then his uncle’s death had 
certainly been a grief, and it was still, but 
there was no bitterness in it, and he knew 
he could share it with his aunts and sisters, 
and mutual sympathy was a great help. 
But this was not a sorrow he could speak of 
to any human friend... Perhaps it was un- 
reasonable of him to expect his love to be 
returned when his acquaintance with Sylvia 
was so comparatively slight. But every one 
is aware that reason and love are at opposite 


points of the compass, and he only knew 
that his deep attachment to her, unrequited 
as he had every cause to fear, was disturbing 
his peace of mind, making him restless and 
dissatisfied ; while all the while he was 
blaming himself for caring for anything which 
was not altogether in the work to which he 
had dedicated himself, and taking himself to 
task with no unsparing hand because he was 
not more grateful for the life to which God 
had mercifully brought him back. He had 
been very thankful at first, but now life 
seemed bitter and cruel, and as if all its 
sweetness had been turned to gall. 

He was passing through a fierce conflict 
which no one guessed at, only when Dr. 
Pellew who had been spending his Sundays 
away with his wife and little son who were 
at the sea-side, happened to hear him preach 
one evening, he wrote to his wife that 
“something was amiss with Hamilton, he 
was introducing the ascetic element into his 
sermons in rather powerful measure ;” but he 
did not say anything te Bernard, he only 
deluged him with: books and reviews in 
order to divert his thoughts. 

Tom Maltby was also on Bernard’s mind. 
He did his very best to keep him from the 
billiard-room, offered him a drive any evening 
he liked, and as often as he liked, but with- 
out effect, and the whole Maltby family were 
exceedingly vexed with Sylvia. Tom had 
never been so steady as since Easter. Cer- 
tainly it was rather wearisome to hear him 
constantly at his flute practice, but anything 
was better than that he should spend his even- 
ings at the “‘ Swan,” and they felt sure Sylvia 
might have worked a reformation in him if 
only she had’ been so inclined. A popular 
American writer has put into the mouth of 
one of her quaint New England characters 
a protest against the ‘usin’ up gals for the 
salvation of fellers;” but then she was a 
somewhat crabbed old spinster, with a strong 
aversion to the “fellers” who were inclined 
to be unsteady. Mrs. Maltby and her 
daughters had no such scruple; they only 
felt injured and annoyed that Sylvia was not 
willing to be sacrificed. Naturally they 
thought more of Tom’s good than of hers, 
but they felt sure if only she would have 
married him he would have settled down as 
quietly as Sam had done. It was very 
provoking, and now there was no getting 
him away from the billiard-room. 

Mr. Maltby took it to heart more than 
he cared to show, and perhaps his 


solicitude for his son made him feel more 





kindly towards Bernard, though his regard 
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for him had become (independently of 
that) a real thing of late. He could not 
forget that night when he had been sum- 
moned out of the drawing-room to that 
strange conference in the study, and the 
look the curate had worn. He had not 
been away from Stowe, and had heard all his 
recent sermons, and he had also been taking 
note of the work he did. It seemed to him 
that if a stop were not put to it he might be 
ill again ; every one could discern a weakness 
in his throat, and he was very thin. Hehad 
had some experience of Bernard’s way of 
taking advice from him in his capacity of 
churchwarden, but it was as a friend now he 
wished to speak. He scarcely knew how to 
compass his wish, but he was seldom at a 
loss. One morning Bernard received anote, 
which he read with some little surprise. 

“DEAR HAMILTON,—I want to look over 
the parish register at Eauford, and I should 
be very much obliged if you would drive 
me there. Any day this week will do except 
Wednesday, and any time. You are pro- 
bably aware it is a seven miles drive and 
rather hilly. Pray excuse the boldness of my 
request, and believe me, very truly yours, 

“S. R. MaLtTBy.” 

The boy who waited for an answer ‘took 
the following :— 

‘“DEAR Mr. Mattsy,—I shall be ‘very 
happy to drive you to Eauford, and T.am 
pleased that you should ask me to-do ‘so. 
Thursday in this week is the day I am most 
at liberty ; and I beg you will fix your own 


““So far so good,” thought the church- 
warden; “ now I must mind: my P’s and 
Q’s.” 

Bernard was perfectly true in expressing 
pleasure at Mr. Maitb y’s request. He was 
feeling sorry for him on Tom’s account, 
and he was also growing more charitable. 
That Mr. Maltby: had treated Laura Staple- 
ton very badly was still his fixed opinion, 
but the man had good points in spite of 
that. Besides, a great softening had come 
over Bernard’s judgment lately. He was 
sorry that he had felt often so vexed with 
Tom, now that he saw what Tom's disap- 
pointment was likely to lead to; and 
though it would have been too much to 
ask that he should have been willing for 
Sylvia to like Tom, yet he entered into 
the poor fellow’s trouble, and would have 
done anything in his power to alleviate it 
or turn it to good account. 

When Mr. Maltby sent word that he 
should be ready at nine on Thursday morn- 
ing, he gladly made’ all his arrangements fit 
in, and was really anxious: that the weather 
should be fine. It was August now, and a 
good deal of corm was cut. Bernard did 
not. sympathize with the farmers generally, 
forhe*thought them a grumbling race ; but 
still he wished for a good harvest for them, 
and on this special occasion he was par- 
ticularly anxious that it should not rain. 
For all his/devotion to the parish he was 
very thankful to get away from it sometimes, 
and Hauford was an‘ old place of some 





time. Yours very truly, 
“ BERNARD HAMIETON.” 


interest "He thought he’should be very glad 
to-examtine the parish register himself. 
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MY FIRST 


I was staying in a secluded spot on the, 
shore of a wild and beautiful lake, high up| 
among the Bavarian Alps. July was nearly | 
at an end ; the chamois season had only just | 
begun, when the forester brought word one | 
afternoon of a fine buck that came down| 
below the larches in the early morning to| 
feed. 

We resolved to set out the same evening, | 
sleep in a little hut some 3,000 feet higher | 
up the mountains, and start on the chase| 
before dawn. 

As we left the house the west was lighted | 


CHAMOIS. 


frontier showing like a scar through the dark 
forest. 

At our feet was the lake, the dense growth 
of pine rising from the brink, and sloping 
abruptly upward on three sides to the screes 
and broken ground under the steep faces of 
the mountains. Some fishing boats were 
moored not far from the shore, and in them 
picturesque groups of mountaineers were at 
work hauling in their nets: it was a scene 
that Rembrandt himself might have arranged 
for one of his favourite effects. The light 
of sunset fell on the wild faces, and dwelt 


up with a brilliant sunset ; and dark against | lovingly on gay dress and bright ornament. 


the gloaming sky rose the mountain wall of 


Tyrol, with the cleared belt that marked the | rowed by two stout-armed gipsy girls, whose 


From the farther shore came a “‘hay-boat,” 
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flashing oar-blades kept time to a favourite| intervals the long-drawn, melancholy cry of a 
moun tain song, of which the chorus floated| great black woodpecker from the summit of 
to us across the water, soft and mellow,—| some lofty tree. Our first aim was for a salt- 
ADS \lick, where we hoped to find a stag, and 

a alg 5 pcg oy Lin Heimath geh'n | should probably have done so, but a couple 
Ek Auf e'n weder w’eder seb’n.” , of mountain cows persisted in keeping just 
ahead of us. Now the tinkle of “ cow-bells ” 

The home of which they sang was close at |is to me a pleasant sound, associated with 
hand—a long, overgrown Alpine chdé/et, with | standing in the grey of dawning, with dew on 
wide eaves and shingle roof, in which these ‘all the earth. But now it was an insupport- 
“fisher folk” have lived for generations, |able nuisance. In vain we tried to get in 
until it is packed like a warren. The in- | front, knowing well that any stag at the salt- 
habitants live in families, under a sort of 'lick would take alarm; but the fleet-footed 
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From au original Drawing by Epwarp T, Compton, 


patriarchal government. Not fewer than 
sixty people are said to find shelter within 
its walls. They live by their dairies, and by 
their nets, with which they catch the small 
but delicate renken of the mountain lake. A 
turbulent race they are, eyed askance by the 
authorities, suspected of deer-stealing, and 


more than suspected of smuggling contraband | 


goods across the Austrian border. 
We struck into the forest by a side path— 
road in these parts there is none—cleared 


among the giant pines. At times we caught 
the harsh scream of a nutcracker ; and at rarer! 


kine would not hear of it, and we were left 
growling in the rear. On arriving at the 
“lick” we found the recent traces of a stag ; 
and the few score yards of muddy ground 
were crossed by innumerable footmarks of 
deer and chamois. 

Directly above this spot rose the “ Bear’s 
House,” a shoulder of the mountains on 
which was shot sixty years ago the last bear 
that visited this part of the Bavarian high- 
lands. Slinging our rifles we began to climb 
the steep side of the hill through breast-high 
thododendrons and stunted pines, over bare 
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rocks and among fallen timber. There were;ground. Toiling thus painfully along, the 
three of us in the party, the forester and | forester’s sharp ears caught the rattle of falling 
myself and E. T. Compton, an artist of rising | stones ; a dyke of rock and earth afforded 
fame both in Germany and England, whose | good cover, and from behind it we made out, 
pictures are just now the admiration of all| across a deep ravine, the forms of several 
the world in the Great Art Exhibition at| chamois in the dusk. It was too dark to 
Munich ; his object in coming with us was| make out if there were a buck among them, 
professedly to sketch, but the excitement of | and we were obliged to leave them for the 
the chase proved too much for him, and he| morrow. The forester observed that they 
accomplished nothing beyond a spirited | were probably all gezss, or goat chamois, for 
rendering of the final shot from which the | the bucks are solitary in the season, and if 
woodcut in this article is taken. Let mej there should chance to be a solitary male, “it 
sketch in outline our picturesque attendant. | would be only a poor dandy with the 
Imagine a tall, strongly knitsoldierly figure, | ladies.” 
dressed in a dark green braided jacket, loose} Nine o’clock found us at the hut, cosily 
buckskin knee-breeches and worsted leg-|nestled under steep rocks, and flanked by 
gings, a broad felt hat with silver cord and! groups of pines; the key was under the 
tassels, and that much-prized trophy of the| eaves, and we soon made ourselves snug 
hunter, a black cock’s tail. At his back hung | within the comfortable shelter. Abundant 
his riicksack, or game-bag, and on his shoulder | stores of wood furnished material for a 
rested the forester’s usual weapon, a double-| roaring ‘fire on a raised hearth in the centre. 
barrelled gun, with one barrel smooth and|; There was no sort of chimney, and the 
one rifled. As we made our slow way, often | pungent smoke of the pine logs rolled in 
on hands and knees, up the steep mountain | dense volumes into every corner—no small 
side, the forester told us in his grave way,|trial to the eyes at first. On hooks and 
and with an appreciative twinkle in his keen| shelves were various knowing cooking con- 
grey eyes, of a portly innkeeper of his | trivances, but the frying-pan to cook our steaks 
acquaintance, who had made an attempt to} was nowhere ; we searched in the roof, on 
hunt chamois, saying with much disdain, | the floor, under the hay, but— 
3 , y “pee : 
h Er 8 nicht pr - gg Pp | “ The forester vowed that when nobody twigged it, 
ow they managed with infinite difficulty to! some Wildschutz* or other had popped in and 
get him on the war path, where, however, | prigg’d it. 
they saw nothing ; but the getting him down | 
again was a labour for Hercules, they carried, We were thus forced to carry our steaks home 
his rifle, they carried his riicksack, and posi- | 2g41n next day, and they proved tougher than 
tively for the last three miles they carried | might have been expected from the banging 
the helpless wrth himself. | they received on our shoulders. : 
After a long scramble wecame ona broad| The heat roused some wasps from their 
shelf or plateau. The pines here were | nest on one of the rafters, and though they 
scattered, and some of them were of gigantic | were half dazed by the smoke, it was not 
height. Here one blasted by the lightning | Pleasant to think of them as possible bed- 
gleamed like a ghost in the grey light ; others | fellows. 1 he nest was accordingly imprisoned 
were wrenched and beaten by the tempest | i” the coffee-pot, wasps and all, for greater 
into weird, fantastic shapes ; while on the | S¢curity. ; haa , 
ground, wrecked by storm and lightning, lay| Ten © clock—time to turn in—it was bright 
a host of conquered giants in all stages of Moonlight. The ghosts of great mountains 
ruin and decay. We left the spot by a track | Showed faintly against the sky ; while three 
some yard and a half broad, with a cliff thousand feet below us twinkled the lights of 
lowering upon the ridge, and what Collinson | Ober Grainan, like distant fireflies. 
would have called a “terrifying descent” of, By four the next morning breakfast was 
a thousand feet or more on the left veiled by | OV€t 5 We had slung our bags and rifles, and 
the gathering dusk. | were ready for action. 


The growing darkness, indeed, made walk- The sun was nearly up; the eastern sky 
ing rather a ticklish business, and the| Was 4 clear sea of amber, and against it the 


difficulty was increased by the nature of the | far-off mountains stood faint, rose-coloured, 
ethereal, like a dream of paradise. The 


path, which was crossed by a network of | 1 th thei 
strong pine roots, bared by rain and passing| earer ranges were deep purp = ite 2 — 
cattle, with a result something like a series of | feet in the shadowy mists that rolled up from 


ladders laid horizontally a foot above the 





* Deerstealer or poacher. 
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below. The valley of the Loisach opened 
among the hills, and along it here and there, 
like a broken silver thread, ran the’ shining 
river. 

We were not long in making the spot where 
the evening before we had seen the chamois; 
there they were, twenty strong, and not a 
buck among the lot. We lingered to watch 
them, however, leaping from ledge to ledge, 
with wonderful grace and ease, and stopping 
to browse on the bushes which grew densely 
among therocks. We left them undisturbed, 
and all unconscious of the deadly rifles, The 
next half-hour was passed mostly in silence, 
each man having enough to do to attend to 
himself. We were on the path of the hunter, 
the highway of the deer and chamois. Some- 
times on a narrow ledge just wide enough for 
one’s feet, with here and there a friendly 
pine root to cling to; sometimes scrambling 
gingerly down a steep face of grass or rock, 
with scant finger-hold of plant or crevice, 
with nothing under one’s feet but the dark 
masses of pine tops far below. 

About half-past five we drew near the edge 
of a steep brow, densely covered with forest, 
which overlooked a long stretch of broken 
ground, crowned with the larches before 





mentioned. We had not yet reached the 
brink, when there came a faint whistle, the 
cry of the chamois. The forester crawled to 
the edge, and beckoned hurriedly to me to fol- 
low. On the scree, about 250 yards away, stood 
a magnificent brown-coated buck, tossing his 
head proudly, scanning the height towards us 
for signs of danger, and every now and then 
uttering a sort of sharp whistle of impatient 
suspicion. He was walking slowly across 
the gravel, and for a moment disappeared, 
but presently there he was again, having 
crossed a little gully, and pausing to give the 
suspecting danger a last scrutiny, gave me a 
good chance to fire. The crack of the rifle was 
flung back from cliff to cliff, and almost ere the 
sound had died away among the mountains, 
while yet the blue smoke was floating on the 
still morning air, I stood over the prostrate 
body of my first chamois, his black wrinkled 
horns justifying the forester’s satisfied com- 
ment, “ Zs ist ein capital bok.” 
F. A. KNIGHT, 


The engtaving accompanying this article is by 
Mr. Edward T. Compton, an artist well known by 
his contributions to “ Illustrated Europe ” and other 
works, and by his many beautiful pictures of Alpine 
scenery, 
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SYMPATHY is one of the distinctive elements ; 


of Christianity. The succour of the poor 
and needy and comforting of the sorrowful 
were especially enjoined by the great 
Founder of our religion, and by His apostles. 
And therefore all “who profess and call 
themselves Christians”—and they are few 
who do not—consider and declare openly 
that charity and sympathy are demanded 
from them. 

But though this is the case, and though 
hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, and other 
benevolent institutions abound in the land, 
yet it must be evident to every candid 
observer of society that there is a lack of 
sympathy with the ailments of others; 
although there was probably never a time in 
which more pity was lavished by individual 
sufferers on abstract suffering and them- 
selves. 

Indeed, hospitals and infirmaries are the 
proofs of a want of commiseration with 
others’ ills as well as of the philanthropic 
feeling of a community. It is a cheap form 
of benevolence to subscribe a trifling sum 





towards the support of an institution, to 
which servants and poor dependants, who 
are merely ailing, and whom it would be 
troublesome to spend time and care upon 
(as well as those to whom the efficient 
nursing, airy rooms, and constant attendance 
are real necessities for their restoration to 
health, and incalculable boons unprocurable 
at home), can be sent to be nursed back to 
the health, the loss of which a little timely 
care might have prevented ; without at the 
same time exciting anybody's distress, or 
causing inconvenience or expense. 

Yet sympathy is so recognised as a duty, 
that there are few persons who would not bit- 
terly resent the imputation of being unfeeling. 
“‘Unsympathetic !” they would exclaim to 
such an accusation, ‘“‘ Were we not constantly 
with poor Mrs. A—— during her last few days 
upon earth? did we not remain with her to 
the end, though our feelings were harrowed 
by witnessing her suffering? did we not do 
all in our power toalleviate her pain?” or,— 
“take temporarycharge of the poor children,” 
or,— pay the cost of the funeral ? did we 
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not have a second medical opinion—at great 
expense — for poor young B——, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary attendance? It was of 
no use certainly, but it was a comfort to 
know we had done all we could. Without 
wishing to boast, we must say we think a 
charge of want of feeling unkind and 
unjust.” 

They may have done all they have said, 
and in five cases out of every ten their 
doing so is a proof of a consciousness 
of having been guilty of a want of sympathy 
when it might have been availing, which 
causes a hurried heaping together of gene- 
rous actions when they are no longer of any 
use—except as conscience-valves. True 
sympathy would often prevent this repentant 
bestowal of favours on the dying, by 
perceiving the ailment which might lead on 
to the grave, by trying to remove it, and 
encouraging and cheering the invalid mean- 
while. Sympathy is clear-sighted and tender- 
hearted; she sees the suffering, she pities 
the sufferer, and she does not wait for the 
approach of death to show she does so. 
How often a “slight cold” has led to a 
lingering and incurable malady! how often 
“a little indigestion’”’ has caused permanent 
hypochrondria, and lowered the whole tone 
of health! how frequently a ‘‘ mere bruise ” 
ora “mere strain” has led to the loss of a 
limb, or at the least has rendered it useless! 
Most people find pity for consumptive 
patients, for those who are incapacitated by 
accident or deep-rooted disease for labour 
or enjoyment; it is not to dangerous illness 
that commiseration is denied, but to the 
ailment which precedes it. And it is that 
which Sympathy perceives, and to which she 
is the prevention which is so far superior to 
any cure. 

The ailing may be divided into three 
classes,—those who “groan and bear” their 
ills, those who “grin and bear” them, and 
those who “tell their grief,” and endeavour 
to make others share their burdens. 

An individual of the first class never 
mentions the existence of his ailment, but 
those around him are cognizant of it from 
his gloomy mien, smothered ejaculations of 
pain, and martyr-like expression. If he is 
said to be looking well he is: affronted —if 
ill, he is insulted. If he can be induced to 
say what ails him, it is generally found that 
he has the worst type of the most disagree- 
able ailment that has ever existed ; at the 
same time he declares remedies to be useless, 


aid of “nostrums,” ‘as other people’s 
would if ‘nature were allowed to take its 
course.” He accordingly lets nature do as 
it will, and not infrequently it takes its 
course to the grave. Or he may be forced 
to “lie by,” to become a patient, and when 
that occurs his nurses are to be pitied. “An 
irritable patient is bad, a nervous one jis 
worse, but a sullen sufferer is of all the worst 
to deal with; one who, by not allowing 
himself ‘to be ill, prevents himself from 
becoming well. 

Invalids of the second class ‘do not croak, 
but they quack. They try all kinds*of 
advertised specifics, for ailments which they 
say are a “mere nothing,” or sometimes 
declare to be non-existent.. They are gene- 
rally lively and sanguine, and have a horror 
of illness and the gloom which sometimes 
accompanies it, which makes them loth to 
distress others and depress themselves’ ’by 
acknowledging their true state of health. 
They appear to think that to ignore an illness 
is to remove it ; and their lives are spent’ in 
attempting to conceal their ailments from 
others. Probably invalids of this class resort 
more to the use of opiates than those of any 
other, not so much because of a fear of pain 
as because they are afraid of pity. After 
years (perhaps) this sham health and artificial 
gaiety break down, ailments develop into 
disease, and the end comes very unexpectedly 
to those around them, who have known 
nothing .of the warnings which have been 
repeatedly felt, and as oftenignored. And 
the mourners have the additional sorrow of 
knowing that their affection has been cheated 
of its saddest but most cherished rite, that 
of lavishing care and tenderness on the 
acknowledged invalid of the family; that 
they have never had a chance of showing 
the full extent of their attachment to the one 
who has gone from their midst. 

It must be confessed it is impossible to 
blame people because they do not sym- 
pathize with these two classes of ailing 
persons. Pity cannot be bestowed when its 
need is unknown, or if known and supplied 
is steadily repelled. And when a person 
constantly affirms that nothing ails him, other 
people are not to be expected to invariably 
understand that he is telling a falsehood. 
But the invalids who wear a gay mask: until 
death plucks it off have not only an excuse, 
but a reason for hiding their ailments from 
outsiders—though there is none sufficiently 
weighty to warrant concealment from the 
two or three “nearest and dearest” to be 
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the kind of comfort which is frequently 
bestowed upon those who ask for it. 

Sufferers of the two kinds already men- 
tioned seldom sympathize greatly with the 
ailments of the third and largest class of our 
social martyrs. Those of the melancholy 
order consider that ills should be borne with 
the silent resistance which they call “ sub- 
mission.” ‘Those of the lively class dislike 
the marks of pain and sorrow in others as 
much as in themselves, and would, if possible, 
banish the sound of “symptoms” from 
society. Nor do those who demand pity 
lavish much of it, as a rule, upon their fellow- 
sufferers. They do not condemn, as do 
others, the morbid fancies, or the (often un- 
conscious) exaggeration of evils of which 
those of this class are the prey, knowing it is 
not prudent for those who dwell in glass 
houses to throw stones, and it may be their 
own turn before long to be called fanciful or 
hypochondriacal ; but though they compare 
symptoms readily with like-minded invalids, 
they seldom exchange sympathy. 

As a natural consequence of a long period 
of repression of the young, during which they 
were expected to renounce will, ideas, and 
opinions of their own, a strong reaction has 
set in, and the children of this generation 
too often go to the opposite extreme, and 
are as exacting and unsympathizing as were 
their grandfathers and grandmothers in 
many cases to their parents. How impatient 
they are if their mother is ailing, thereby 
occasioning them some slight. disappoint- 
ment! How aggrieved if their father has a 
headache, and cannot bear the noise of their 
boisterous play! ‘There’s ma’ with a cold 
again ; now she won’t be able to take us to 
the concert ; what a boreit is !” Or, “ There’s 
pa’s liver wrong again, and he says we 
mustn’t make such a hubbub in the house, it 
distracts him ; it’s very hard we can’t play. 
Why ever doesn’t he go in for ‘Norton’s 
Camomile,’ or ‘Cockle’s Antibilious’ ?” are 
specimens of the sympathy frequently be- 
stowed by the rising generation on their 
longsuffering parents, and ailing friends 
receive similar pity from them. 

Fersons who have been in robust health 
all through their lives not infrequently 
resemble children in their impatience of 
others’ physical infirmities. Their system with 
the ailing ones might be amusing to a by- 
stander, but is little short of mental torture 
to an invalid in a weak and nervous state. 
They believe in “rousing a patient,” and 
they treat him somewhat as inexperienced 


administer a rattling thrust from the poker of 
intolerance, then an avalanche of hard words 
is showered down, he is stirred and scraped 
with the shovel of ridicule, and he is then 
expected to fulfil his duty, and “ rouse up.’’ 
Imagine a person in a nervous, sensitive 
state, from weakness, or from some ill that 
flesh is heir to,—is he likely to be cheered, 
invigorated, excelsiorised (to coin a word) by 
the method described? It is more probable 
he will feel extinguished under it, and con- 
sider life more than ever bleak and dreary, 
and only fitted for the young and healthy, 
or for those who have wealth enough to pur- 
chase at least a show of sympathy,—though 
it is possible he may be “roused,” and 
heated in a way not intended, if he be not 
too ailing. 

There are others who consider it as being 
sympathetic to exhibit all the patient’s resigna- 
tion forhim. They find so many alleviating 
circumstances from which he ought to derive 
comfort, that really a display of pity is hardly 
called for, and that being the case, they need 
not undergo the exertion of feeling for 
another. Their usual method is to cure an 
ailment by large doses—long stories—of some 
one else’s disease. They say, in effect, though 
not in actual words, “ What are your troubles 
to those of others? What is your liver to 
C.’s lungs? Be resigned. DD. has spinal 
curvature, and you have not. Suppose, as 
you say, you can neither enjoy food, society, 
nor sleep, because of nausea, nervousness, 
and hypochondria ; what then? You might 
have a tumour like E., or softening of the 
brain like F. How comforting it is to think 
you have not!” 

Some patients feel subdued after a course 
of this treatment, and are induced to believe 
themselves ungrateful and prone to murmur ; 
they weep silent, bitter tears over their 
supposed fault, and try to cultivate a more 
cheerful tone of mind by thinking of the 
diseases and disorders of their friends and 
acquaintance. Others, less easily persuaded, 
cannot believe such social selfishness right 
while an individual self-absorption is declared 
to be so wrong, and if they possess a sense of 
the ludicrous, indulge in unhealthy humour 
—-satire, and reply to these “sympathetic” 
utterances with civil or savage irony, which 
is not the best indulgence for an invalid. 

A sufferer of this stamp was once visited 
by a friend, after he had seen many callers 
during the day, who had administered the 
peculiar kind of pity described. “ How do 
you feel to-day?” was inquired. “I have 
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slightly tired,” was the reply, “ but the amount 
of comfort Ihave received has been refreshing, 
and prevented the exhaustion which must 
otherwise have followed so much fatigue. 
You will be glad to hear there is little or 
nothing the matter with me. It is true my 
heart has palpitated the whole day, that the 
least exertion produces pain, that all food 
is nauseous, and it is an effort to eat; that 
Iam so giddy I can scarcely see you, but 
then I am informed that there are people who 
are totally blind, some even were born so, and 
most of my visitors suffer from sea-sickness, 
yet are cheerful when it is past. Thisis very 
sustaining, and, as I desire nothing more than 
to be occupied, it is cheering to learn that I 
am not obliged to do anything, but can enjoy 
my idle leisure, while many are obliged to 
work, whether they can or not. It is 
exhilarating to find my pain and nervous 
sensations are merely pain, and ov/y feelings, 
and that, as the undertaker’s services are not 
likely to be required just yet, no one 
need waste sympathy upon them, the 
sympathy which is required for the dying, 
or, still more, the dead. Still more in- 
vigorating has it been to hear of the noble 
way in which my friends bear their domestic 
afflictions. The son of one has just married 
well—‘ a charming girl, with a fortune ;’ ‘my 
son’s my son till he gets him a wife,’ you 
know, ‘but we must not murmur.’ Another 
has recently inherited a large sum from an 
aged relative; ‘wealth has its terrible re- 
sponsibilities, but we must not repine at these 
things.’ Another has the most healthy family 
that ever existed, and ‘health has its peculiar 
temptations,’ from which / am _ happily 
exempted. How cheering it allis! If I lie 
here much longer, I shall believe, as so 
many resignedly robust people tell me, that 
health and happiness are just the very things 
humanity should avoid seeking after, instead 
of those which every one desires and tries to 
obtain.” 

And though, owing to an ailing body 
reacting on the mind, there may have been 
some exaggeration in this patient’s account, 
yet any one accustomed to be in a sick room 
can testify how frequently invalids are 
nauseated with this kind of sympathy. 

But the question will be asked, are invalids 
to be allowed to exhaust the social atmo- 
sphere by airing all their sick fancies without 
let or hindrance?—to declare themselves 
dropsicalon Monday, in a decline on Tuesday, 
lapsing into insanity on Wednesday, apoplectic 
on Thursday, epileptic on Friday, and sinking 


all the year round ; and for all these “vain 
imaginings” is the sympathy of sensible 
people to be expected? The variations 
of disease imagined by hypochondriacal 
patients are certainly ludicrous to those who 
do not undergo them. But as it is not, to 
most people, an entirely blissful feeling to 
expect a swift severance of the closest ties— 
sudden death, or to be stricken with a 
lingering illness, every moment, and as 
expectations of this kind are rea/ to a nervous 
sufferer, and though far from proving the 
dreaded danger is nigh, are yet evidences of 
the existence of some actual ailment, which 
may develop into the disease feared, surely 
the patient deserves sympathy ? 

Every acknowledged invalid of this class 
must have felt, at some period, that to the 
few dearest to him he has acted the part of 
a modern vampire, absorbing their fortitude, 
their hopefulness, their trust, and resignation, 
and leaving them bereft of much of their 
ordinary power of vanquishing the troubles, 
disorders, and ailments which may beset 
them. ‘This is the case where the imaginary 
evils are believed in, and the sufferers are 
pitied for enduring diseases from which they 
are in reality free. 

The best way of preventing the waste of 
that most rare and precious quality, sympa- 
thy, is to call in a skilled physician’s aid to 
the invalid, to find out the physical cause 
of all the sufferings and _ sensations; 
remove it if possible, but if not to give the 
sufferer sensible sympathy because of it. A 
kind and judicious person, still more a true 
and loving friend, may by such pity cheer 
and rouse the patient into partial forgetful- 
ness of the ailment ; and if the friend possess 
true piety also, he or she may do still more 
—may make the suffering welcome, and 
therefore will practically remove it. 

And in helping to carry the vea/ burden 
which oppresses a neighbour, no one ever 
yet had an overwhelming load to bear. The 
giver will lose nothing in the bestowal of 
this kind of pity; like mercy, “ it blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.” Sym- 
pathy should be shown by the sufferer as 
well as towards him. It is his dut toy 
lighten the cares of those who love him, and 
whom he loves most, by a cheerful counte- 
nance ; or if he be no actor, and it is impos- 
sible to assume a lively mien, then by steady 
attempt at cheerfulness, and the acquirement 
of a heartfelt submission to his Jot. He has 
many temptations to avoid, besides those so 
well known as not to need recapitulation. 
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bilious shall there be, for others; no ‘cakes 
and ale”? He may be nervous, but:that is 
no reason why all the world should sit at 
home and shudder at the imaginary or 
exaggerated evils his melancholy has con- 
jured up. If he be consumptive, need 
everybody else be expected to shiver in an 
air-tight room in the dog days, and cough? 
The whole matter can be expressed in an 
axiom, “Live and let live.” If every one, 
sick or well, were sympathetic in this world, 
what an Eden it would be! Imagine life 
without wounded feelings, bitter words, angry 
retorts, misunderstandings, neglect, coldness, | 
selfishness, satire, indifference, and hatred, | 
but with never-ceasing harmony between 
diverse natures, and unison between those 
of kindred mind,—a perfect concord! Is 
not such a picture a silent exhortation to 
cultivate true sympathy ? 





_But even now there is a large minority of | 
pitying hearts, from which those who suffer | 
receive relief; there are true friends and | 


loving relatives; though “’tis pity,” but 
‘tis true,” the unsympathetic are still in the 
majority. Sympathy is not the capping of 
sorrowful stories by those still more grievous, 
nor talking of ourselves to a patient by way 
of comfort, nor a careless prescription of 
multifarious remedies ; nor is it reading por- 
tions of Scripture or hymns af a patient. 
No, it is no shallow feeling; it “is not 
strained ;” it cheers and opens the heart of 
the sick and sorrowful, it lightens the load 
of trouble, it binds together those who 
possess it by ties which cannot easily be 
severed ; it adds to the number of our dear 
ones, it brings those far off near to us ;— 


‘‘’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
A thronéd monarch better than his crown ;” 


and we may add,— 
‘Tt is an attribute of God himself,” 


for sympathy is love. 





THE BLESSING 
AND OTHER 


OF THE LAMBS, 
FESTIVALS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


In bright, clear, sunshiny weather what a 
view does one obtain from the tower of 
the Capitol in Rome !. There is 2 bell there! 
which is only rung when the Pope dies, or| 
when two fires are seen to break out at once 
in different parts of the town. The scene | 
from the summit is unique. One stands in| 
the midst of the closely built city, its tall| 


look pale. Cecilia Metella’s tomb and the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius stand out sharp 
and distinct, brought strangely near by the 
clearness of the atmosphere. It reminded 
me of seeing the pyramids of Ghizeh from 
the bank of the Nile at Cairo. Caius 
Cestius’s tomb dates from about thirty years 
B.c. He was one of the Septemviri 










white or ochre-coloured houses, with their | Epulonum, or priests, whose office was to 
dull red roofs, bathed in sunlight. On one|conduct the solemn sacrificial banquets. 
side one can see the narrow Corso, like a}The tomb of Cecilia Metella is a circular 
dark thread running almost straight as an/j structure ona square pedestal of some extent. 
arrow to the Piazza del Popolo, with the| Inthethirteenth century the Gaetani converted 
obelisk in its midst; on another the muddy it into the tower of a stronghold, whicn 
Tiber, winding in a flood of silvery beams} subsequently passed through various hands, 
through the fine Ponte St. Angelo, with its /till it was destroyed under Sixtus the Fifth. 

well-known double line of angels; at one’s} Ondescending from the tower we wandered 
feet lie the silent ruins of ancient Rome, the|some time about the ruins of the Forum. 
Coliseum, the triumphal arches, the Forum,;|Canon Mason, who knows Rome well, was 
the temples, the palaces of the Emperors. |my guide. How beautiful are some of the 
Beyond stretches the broad Campagna, purple- | columns still standing, and the bits of friezes 
brown, and drear in its sameness, brokenonly|and arabesques in all directions! How 
by the arches of the long aqueducts, and the | strange to reflect that one is sitting where 
conspicuous tombs of Caius Cestius and|the Roman senators once sat, and walking 
Cecilia Metella. The chain of the Apennines|where once triumphal processions passed. 
is capped and streaked with snow; but|I finished up the afternoon by going into 
where their sides are free they are blue with |the Church of St. Andrea delle Fratte. A 
a depth of ultramarine, that makes the sky’ triduo,” or three days’ prayer, was going 
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onin preparation forthe festival next Saturday. 
The church was much decorated with hang- 
ings of crimson and gold brocade fastened in 
all directions. The shrine of the Madonna 
was a bower of flowers, the high altar ablaze 
with wax tapers of various heights, and 
crystal chandeliers hung all round the church. 
It was a pretty sight. The singing was soft 
and sweet, and the congregation seemed 
earnest and devout, but the prayers, alas! 
were a litany to “our Lady” instead of 
our Lord! 

This morning there was mass at the high 
altar at St. Peter’s, it being the festival of 
“St. Peter’s Chair,” the anniversary cele- 
bration of the foundation of the see of 
Rome. St. Peter's chair, over the altar, 
was surrounded with tapers, and the toe of 
St. Peter’s statue was kissed by many fervent 
devotees! When I left it was being besieged 
by a bevy of little convent schoolgirls. 
The mass was said by Cardinal Boromeo, 
and at its conclusion the kiss of peace went 
round, passed on from the assisting priests 
to the canons, minor canons, choristers 
and choir men. A piece of the veritable 
chair in which St. Peter is said to have sat 
as Bishop of Rome is enclosed within the 
more modern chair, which is much gilt 
and decorated. 

In the evening I went with old Mrs. Bronté 
to areception at Signora T.’s. A number of the 
guests were Italians, amongst them the old 
doctor and his pretty daughter, who sat 
hugging her muff all the evening. I could 
not understand it, as she was otherwise in 
evening toilette, and the room was very warm. 
I supposed it must be some fancy of her own; 
but I find that a muff is as necessary a finish 
to an Italian lady’s dress as a fan to a 
Spaniard’s. This girl was a brilliant musician, 
but in the middle of an extravaganza she 
broke down, or pretended to do so, with an 
excited Dio! ho dimenticato. Mon Dieu, je 
Pai oublié,” in atone, and with a throw up 
of her hands, which made every one smile. 
Then she unconcernedly went on with some 
very clever and spirited execution. 

The foreigners very much admired Mrs. 
Bronté, who is of the large fair type, and 
they told me they thought her “ splendid,” 
A young Italian gentleman sitting next to 
me was wonderfully clever in helping me to 
talk, although he had to supply every fourth 
word, I think, of what I wanted to say. How- 
ever, I managed to reply in some fashion to 
all his questions about our English climate 
and food, London “fogs” and London 
“cabs,” and to tell him what I had done and 





seen in Rome, and how I had travelled a 
year ago in Norway and Sweden, besides a 
great deal morewhich quite astonished myself. 
Tea and cake were handed round, out of 
consideration for the English, and this was 
followed, Italian fashion, by goblets of wine 
with a large ‘¢ourte. The host announced 
that there was “ one sweetmeat” in it, and 
some imaginary happiness was to attend the 
fortunate finder. However, the slices were 
all so large, that I believe no one got to the 
end of his or her piece. I tried very hard, 
but the sweetmeat remained undiscovered, 
and its augury of fortune was lost. Small 
glasses of liqueurs were offered, and then the 
party broke up. 

I have been to-day to the Colonna Palace. 
The halls and rooms are very fine. Two of 
them are hung with Gobelins tapestry, and the 
crystal chandeliers, and the cabinets of pietro 
duro, and ebony and ivory, are very beauti- 
ful. The collection of pictures is not so 
large as in some of the other galleries, but 
the ceilings are richly painted and decorated. 
A cannon ball which entered the palace in 
1849 still lies where it fell, on.a marble step, 
the edge of which was slightly broken by 
the shock, the damage otherwise caused 
being, strangely enough, scarcely any. On 
my way homewards I looked into the pretty 
little Church of Sta. Maria in Via Lata, and 
got a brisk little acolyte, just robed for vespers, 
to light me down to the crypt; this is 
believed really to be the “hired house” in 
which St. Paul lived and taught while a 
prisoner in Rome. The chain is shown by 
which he was attached to the centurion, and 
also the well in which that centurion is said 
to have been baptized by him. This man is 
spoken of as St. Martial; on what authority 
I do not know. 

Our “‘ sposa” is ill and in very low spirits. 
To-night the doctor was called in to her. We 
are all sorry for her, so near the wedding day, 
but I hope it is but a cold and a little over- 
excitement. 

20th.—Another bright, cheerful day. Mrs. 
M. spent all the morning in hearing masses 
at St. Andrea. There was high festival there, 
in commemoration of the conversion of the 
Jew Ratisbon, in 1842. The principal entrance 
was hung with tapestry ; the chandeliers were 
all alight ; soft music sounded, and streams 
of people poured in and out continually. I 
looked in for a little while, and then went on 
to the Rospigliosi Palace on the Quirinal 
hill. I wanted to see Guido Reni’s famous 
picture of the Aurora, the master’s best 





work. It is only to be seen on Wednesdays 
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and Saturdays. Passing through a court- 
yard, one comes to a small gate, leading to a 
double flight of marble steps, with a grotto 
and fountain below. Ascending the steps, 
one finds oneself in a beautiful little garden, 
a large basin of water in the centre, graceful 
pepper trees drooping over it, and an alley 
of orange and lemon trees down one side. 
This walk I followed till I came to a low 
building, which proved to be the picture 
gallery. Here the centre of interest is ““ The 
Aurora,” a ceiling fresco of large size, which 
may be seen with great effect in a mirror 
conveniently placed below. A number of 
artists were copying it. It certainly is worth 
seeing. Young Phaeton, surrounded by the 
swift-footed Houris, comes driving the fiery 
horses of the Sun, before which the mists 
have fled. Above hovers the morning star, 
as a bright little Amor, with a flaming torch 
in his hand; while before all floats the 
beautiful Aurora herself, arising from a bank 
of purple cloud, and scattering flowers over 
the blue landscape below. One may gaze 
long, and not be tired, at such a pic- 
ture as this. It is only a pity that it 
should be on a ceiling. Ceiling painting 
(at least of any elaborate kind) should be, I 
think, confined to sleeping apartments, for 
it is only in a recumbent position that they 
can be seen with any comfort. In returning 
from the Rospigliosi, I went into the Church 
of San Marco, a beautiful basilica, with red 
porphyry columns, divided into a nave and 
two aisles. The pavement is of black and white 
marble, and over the high altar is some curious 
old mosaic, representing the Lamb, with the 
twelve apostles as sheep on either side. A 
quiet little service was going on at one of the 
side chapels, and I did not like to disturb 
the few worshippers by walking about much. 
The contrast of the crowd at St. Andrea was 
very great. 

To-morrow is St. Agnes’ Day, and the 
lambs are to be blessed at St. Agnese fueri le 
Mura. St. Agnes was one of the first Roman 
converts and martyrs, a very young one, being 
only about thirteen when she suffered for 
her faith, The church was founded in 324, 
by Constantine the Great, on the spot where 
the remains of St. Agnes were discovered. It 
is considered one of the most interesting 
Christian edifices of Rome, having pre- 
served its ancient form with very slight 
changes. 

21st,—-Mrs. Mason and I drove off early, 
for St. Agnes lies some two miles outside the 
walls. It is a beautiful little church, very 
richly decorated in every part. The officiating 








bishop was robed before the high altar, and 
very heavily weighted he must have felt when 
all his crimson and golden and jewelled vest- 
ments had been laid upon him. No wonder 
they have to be raised and supported by 
the assistant priest, whenever he needs 
the use of his arms in swinging the censer, 
or sprinkling the holy water, &c. Even his 
shoes and gloves were embroidered with 
gold, on crimson, the martyr’s colour. The 
singing was very elaborate. The church was 
crowded in every part. A large number of 
English Protestants were among the congre- 
gation, and, to our shame be it said, these 
created quite a disturbance when, at the end 
of the mass, the two little lambs were brought 
in on red cushions, and laid upon the altar 
to be blessed. A rush was made from 
behind to reach the front, as if it had been 
the pit of a theatre. People scrambled for 
chairs and stood upon them, and some broke 
down with a crash. Ladies made remarks 
aloud upon the ceremony, and gentlemen 
re-echoed what they said, with unseemly 
comments. That we were in the house of 
God was a fact that seemed to be entirely 
overlooked by the mass of these spectators, 
and the Roman Catholics, embittered by their 
conduct, muttered indignantly that we ought 
“all to be turned out.” I thought, indeed, 
that those who’ came to see should at least 
respect the place and the worshippers in it, 
and keep silence while within the walls. I 
was glad that, standing in front as I did, 
just by the altar rail, I need not see the 
confusion and struggle behind me, although I 
could not help hearing some of it. Before 
me were the two little lambs, the emblems 
of gentleness and peace. Their heads were 
garlanded with flowers, their feet bound with 
a crimson ribbon, and the snow-white wool 
of their beautiful fleece was dotted all over 
with little red bows. 

The “Agnus Dei” was sung, and the 
officiating bishop read a short benedictory 
service, sprinkling them with holy water, 
and incensing them, and praying that the 
“ Holy Father,” ze., the Pope himself, might 
be kept pure in heart and life, as the Lamb 
of whom these were the type. The blessing 
given, the little creatures, who had lain all 
this time patiently, and “ opening not their 
mouths,” were carried out on their crimson 
cushions to be conveyed in a carriage to the 
Vatican, where the Pope makes them over to 
those who are to have the charge of their 
bringing up. These are nuns, who afterwards 
spin from the wool the thread which makes 
‘“*his Holiness’s ” garments. 
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The entrance to the Church of St. Agnes 
outside the gates is by a descent of forty- 
five marble steps, enclosed between walls 
which are lined with inscriptions from the 
catacombs. The air was scented with the 
odour of the box sprays with which they 
were strewed in honour of the day, and which 
had been trodden on by thousands of feet. 

In the afternoon I looked in at the other 
Church of St. Agnes, in the Piazza Navona. 
The Befana fair was still going on there. 
The little church, which is in the form of a 
Greek cross, was full to overflowing. The 
vespers were more than half over, but I got 
into a little nook behind where an old monk 
was kneeling, and stayed to hear the singing, 
which was very sweet. Just in front of me 
was one of those beautiful little Roman 
babies that one sees here, with its Roman 
nurse, the prettiest of young countrywomen, 
in her striped scarlet petticoat and scarlet 
and blue kerchief. A ruche of blue ribbons 
surrounded her hair, and a handsome silver 
filigree pin was stuck through the white 
fichu which lightly covered her head. This 
is the costume of the nurses here. The dress 
is blue when the foster-child is a boy, and 
scarlet when a girl. I think this must have 
been a little St. Agnes, and that was why 
she had been brought to the festival service. 
Such a pretty picture she made in her pretty 
nurse’s arms, the one dark and florid, with 
liquid black eyes and pearly teeth; the 
other fair as possible, with little flushed 
cheeks, and a winning smile which broke into 
a laugh and a crow as some turn in the 
music caught her baby ear. Even my old 
monk caught the infection, and gave a 
chuckle of amusement as the little voice 
rang out once or twice loud and clear. The 
young mother sitting by looked on delighted. 
_ And now I must go to bed, for I am very 
tired. Mrs. Mason says the Franciscan 
“good night,”— 

‘*The Lord be with you.” 

The response is— 

** And with thy spirit.” 


22ud.—Preparations are already being 
made for the Carnival. A stand is being 
raised in the Piazza del Popolo, from which 
the horses will start for the Corso races, and 
the shop windows are filling with masks. 
Some are of satin—crimson, blue, orange, and 
black, ruched daintily round for ladies’ faces. 
Some are comic, with dreadful noses and 
goggle eyes. Some are like animals, or other- 
wise grotesque. The invalids are perking 
up at last, I think, with the fine weather. 


There is no one in bed now, although one or 
two still keep their rooms with the prevalent 
colds, and the poor “sposa” looks much 
pulled down. 

I had a pleasant afternoon with L. The 
finale has come to the little serio-comedy of 
last week, in which her Vaudois maid was the 
unwilling and unwitting heroine. One after- 
noon the maid, a most respectable, quiet, 
well-mannered young woman, had gone by 
arrangement to take a little walk with a 
young assistant (a mere lad) of the bronze 
dealer in the flat below; it seemed the most 
innocent thing in the world to do, but she 
returned in a flurried manner, followed by an 
angry woman, large, portly, and violent, who 
shouted from the passage that she “could 
no longer stand this femme de chambre, this 
cameriera. It was insupportable that she 
should walk with her husband! She could 
and would not bear it,” &c., &c. The rest was 
drowned by L.’s quietly closing the door upon 
her. Poor Antoinetta was horrified at such 
a predicament; no one had ever guessed, or 
imagined, or heard thatithe youth had a wife! 

“* Mais, Mademoiselle, quelle horreur!” 
she exclaimed, following us into her sitting- 
room, half-laughing, and really concerned, 
except that the whole thing was really too 
ludicrous, as L. said, to take au grand 
strieux. “If the woman does not like it, 
she must scold her husband,” said L. to 
her maid ; “it is his fault, not yours ;” and 
so it was laughed over and ended. The 
angry woman outside apparently subsided, 
and no more was heard. 

On calling the next afternoon, the first 
thing I heard was, that Lorenzo had presented 
himself directly after breakfast, saying that 
he had come to bid good-bye, that he was 
leaving his situation and going to Marseilles ! 

‘* And his wife ?” 

“ Not his wife at all, and not belonging to 
him at all. A woman twice his age, whose 
family were a very bad set, and who perse- 
cuted him continually ; he wished now to 
put a stop to it for ever,” 

“Very likely he is afraid she will put a 
dagger into him when Carnival time comes,” 
said some one to me that evening. But 
now, as I have said, I was to hear the 
finale, One night lately a fearful knocking 
at the door aroused them both from sleep ; 
it was Lorenzo's jealous wife (for it seems 
she really is his wife!), unable to contain 
herself, and anxious to revenge herself for 
his departure. Of course they did not open 
the door. However, the woman lay in wait 





till the early hours of the morning, and with 
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the first comer, the milk boy or whoever it}in 388 by Theodosius, and was once the 
was, she darted at the scared cameriera and | finest in Rome, but it was burnt down in 
tore her hair down. — L. flew to see what| 1823, and the new building is modern in 
was happening, and ordered her from her | style, although imposing on account of its 
appartement, which, the infuriated woman | dimensions and the valuable materials of 
left, swearing vengeance still. The end of it} which it is built. The monastery attached 
was that L. told her landlord that either) to the church has belonged to the Benedic- 
the woman must be forbidden the premises, | tines since 1442. 
or she herself must leave. He was profuse| 26¢4,—I enjoyed St. Paolo and the drive to 
in his professions of vexation at the annoy-|it very muchindeed. Mrs. Mason was going, 
ance, said the woman had been already sent} and so I went with her. Before reaching the 
off, and quiet has since prevailed. It all|gate called St. Paul’s, we passed by the 
seems to me so very Italian,—the man’s | curious little ancient Temple of Hercules, or 
denial of his marriage, his sudden dis-| of Vesta, as it was formerly called. It now 
appearance from the scene, the jealousy, and | goes by the name of Sta. Maria del Sole. It 
the revenge. is perfectly circular, surrounded by twenty 
I drove out with L. through the arch of| Corinthian columns. It stands on the bank 
Constantine to the Villa Mattei, and after|of the Tiber; opposite to it, on the other 
wandering about there visited the Church of side of the road, is the old church of Sta. 
St. John and St. Paul, two martyis who were Maria in Cosmedin, said to date from the 
beheaded in the reign of Julian the Apostate. | third century. It was rebuilt in the eighth 
Their house is said to have stood on the|by Hadrian IL. who erected the beautiful 
spot, and the church has existed since the campanile, a lofty square tower of brick- 
fifth century ; but the chief part of it dates | work, inlaid with small pieces of green and 
from the twelfth. The adjoining monastery | white marble, making it look as if it were 
belongs to the Passionists; below it are| studded with jewels. I admire this style of 
spacious vaults, supposed to have been con-|campanile immensely. The common name 
nected with the Coliseum, and to have been | for the church is Bocca della Verita— mouth 
used as dens for wild beasts. When L. | of truth,—because in the portico there is the 
went alone the: other day she was not} spout, shaped like a lion’smouth, of an ancient 
admitted, but the old monk consented to) fountain, into which, says tradition, the old 
take us down to-day, as there were two of Romans placed their right hand when taking 
us ! jan oath. The saying now goes that if you 
Close to this monastery is another church, | put your fingers within it, and utter what is 
that of St. Gregorio, founded by Pope’ not true, it will close upon them ! 
Gregory himself in 575, on the site of his| Just outside the gate of St. Paolo is the 
father’s house. On the steps leading up| pyramid of Caius Cestius, and near to itis the 
to the portico St. Gregory stood while dis-| Protestant burial-ground, surrounded with 
missing St. Augustine and his thirty com-|dark cypresses. Further on, along the road 
panions about to start on their missionary | to the lett, is a little chape) marking the spot 
journey to England. The scene on which| where the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul 
their eyes rested was probably much the/are said to have parted on their last journey 
same that we now saw. Close by is the garden | together. . 
in which St. Gregory played when a little} It was still early in the day, and the road 
child, and in the church is a small chamber, |was alive with carts and country people 
preserved from. his father's house, containing | coming in and out of the town. Strings of 
his episcopal chair of white marble and other | wine-carts, long narrow charrettes, laden 
relics. with little casks, high above which rises a queer 
The ‘‘sposa” is very hysterical. I hear| hooded box-seat, which may be turned on 
that the wedding is put off till after Easter.}a pivot towards one side or the’ other, 
She has sat all the evening nursing “ Mimi,” | according to the wind, so that the ill-clad 
the little dog belonging to her intended. I|waggoner may protect himself at will within 
do not know whether it came as a consola-|the shaggy ox hide covering from the keen 
tion for its master’s absence, he was not here | blasts of the tramontana. The poor beasts 
to-night. which draw the carts are often pitiable to 
January 24th, —- To-morrow being St.| behold. Harnessed close to the shafts, so 
Paul’s Day there will be a high festival at the | that in going downhill they press upon them 
Church of St, Paolo fuerile Mura, outside the | and goad them, galled and sore about the 
walls. It is a celebrated old church, founded | flanks and shoulders, the bridle fastened to 
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a tight strap about their mouths instead of 
toa bit, their sufferings must often be great. 
By the wayside halts a heavily-laden marble 
waggon, the team of four fine, long-horned 
buffaloes standing with drooped heads, quietly 
chewing the cud. And here comes a file of 
rough little ponies, each almost hidden by 
his burden of canes, twice as long as himself, 
bound on either side of him. They are tied 
head and tail, and led by one man, who 
walks before, precisely as the camel-driver 
does in India and the East. Presently we 
meet a gamekeeper with his dogs. He is 
well booted, and his legs are further pro- 
tected by shields of goatskin, the hairy side 
outwards. Next comes a cart, drawn by a 
mule and an ox harnessed together, and 
then a peasant mother, carrying her little 
swaddled baby, which looks lke a small 
papoose. On one side of us rolls the muddy 
Tiber. A cloud of dust rises about our 
horses’ heels. We are in the Campagna. 
Before us is the tall campanile of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, 

Ah, what a beautiful church it is! Is it 
heterodox to say that it made a deeper im- 
pression on me than did St. Peter's? A 
nave, flanked by broad double aisles of great 
length ; four rows of tapering columns of pale 
grey polished granite dividing each from each, 
a warm, soft light falling upon them from the 
coloured windows, tinting them violet, green, 
and azure. The inlaid marble floor is like 
a sea of pearly glass or opal, the beautiful 
perspective repeated in its polished surface. 
There is no gaudy decoration here. Some 
even call it cold. I think it very beautiful 
and pure. About the high altar and balda- 
chino, and in the side chapels, there are some 
wonderful bits of malachite, verde antique, 
lapis-lazuli, rosso-antico, &c. Some of the 
old mosaics have been preserved, and are 
very curious, The “confession,” a sort of 
crypt chapel behind the high altar, is said to 
contain the body of St. Paul. This was sur- 
rounded by lights, and all the “faithful” 
went to pray at it. A mass was going on 
there when we arrived. At half-past ten the 
ceremony of robing the Benedictine abbot 
took place before the high altar. White 
stockings and white slippers were placed 
upon his feet, and then four little acolytes 
approached, bearing all the other many 
garments, with which the deacons vested him 
one by one, finishing with the jewelled mitre 
and. the ring. After the ‘“‘robing prayer,” 
high mass was said and sung by the abbots 
and monks, who all seemed very earnest, as 
did also the congregation. But behind: us 








were some ragged women of the Campagna, 
who let their babies crawl about the marble 
floor, and a little urchin belonging to one of 
them tried to steal Mrs. Mason's little camp- 
stool while she knelt. 

After the service we went into the beau- 
tiful cloister of the monastery. It dates from 
the thirteenth century, and is surrounded 
by a double row of slender little columns, 
all different, twisted and carved in many 
devices, and showing traces of having been 
richly inlaid with mosaic. A mosaic string- 
course above still remains in very fair pre- 
servation. Between the pedestals are little 
animals of various kinds. In the church is 
an ancient carved candelabrum, about twelve 
feet high, very richly decorated, on which 
the paschal fire is burnt at Easter. Mrs. 
Mason tells me that a paper which I noticed 
fastened by a cherry-coloured ribbon to a 
pillar of the high altar was a papal bull, 
deputing the abbot to officiate there, for 
none but the Pope himself could otherwise 
say mass at that altar. 

The Carnival seems to be very near now. 
The shops exhibit daily something new in 
the way of masks, dominoes, and dresses. 

The “sposa’s” relations are arriving in 
the shape of an uncle and cousin, and a 
brother of Monsieur’s has put in an appear- 
ance. She looks ill and worn, but is out 
every evening somewhere or another with 
him. 

Feb. 2nd (Candlemas Day).—This is a 
great day in Rome. All the candles in 
the place are to be blessed at St. Peter’s, 
or in the parish churches. 

I have been at the candle mass at St. 
Peter’s just now, and saw the whole chapter 
—monsignore, minor canons, and choir boys 
—receive their tapers from the hands of the 
officiating priest. Those of the higherclergy 
were from three. to four feet long and thick 
in proportion, diminishing by degrees: to 
tapers the size of one’s finger, and two feet 
or so in length, such as the little acolytes 
received. Only candles of pure wax and 
unalloyed can be blessed ; the words:of the 
service would not otherwise apply: It 
begins, “ Holy Lord, Father Almighty, 
eternal God, who didst create all) things 
from nothing, and by Thy command didst 
cause this liquid to come of the. labour of 
bees to the perfection of wax . . . We 
humbly beseech Thee that Thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to bless’ and sanctify these 
candles for the service of men,” 

The next prayer is:—“ Almighty, ever- 
lasting God, who on this day didst present 
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Thy only begotten Son to be received in the 
arms of holy Simeon in Thy holy temple 
we humbly entreat Thy clemency, that Thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to bless, sanctify, and 
kindle with the light of Thy heavenly bene- 
diction these candles, which we, Thy servants, 
desire to receive and carry lighted in honour 
of Thy name, that by offering them to Thee, 
our Lord God, being worthily inflamed with 
the holy fire of Thy most sweet charity, we 
may desire to be presented in the holy temple 
of Thy glory.” 

- There seems to be something a little 
ambiguous in the translation of this latter 
part. The next I like better :—‘O Lord 
Jesus Christ, the true Light, who enlightenest 
every man coming into this world, pour forth 
Thy blessing upon these candles, and sanctify 
them with the light of Thy grace, and merci- 
fully grant that as these lights, enkindled 
with visible fire, dispel natural darkness, so 
our hearts, illumined by invisible fire, that 
is the brightness of the Holy Spirit, may be 
free from the blindness of every vice; that 
the eye of our minds being purified, we may 
discern those things which are pleasing to 
Thee and conducive to our salvation; so 
that after the dark perils of this world we 
may deserve to arrive at never-failing light ; 
through Thee, Christ Jesus, Saviour of the 
world, who in perfect Trinity livest and 
reignest God, world without end. Amen.” 

The next is: “ Almighty, everlasting God, | 
who by Thy servant Moses didst command | 
the purest oil to be prepared for lamps to 
burn continually before Thee, graciously pour 
forth the grace of Thy blessing upon these 
candles, that as they afford us external 
light, so by Thy bounty the light of Thy 
Spirit may never be inwardly wanting to our 
minds.” 

And another—*“ O Lord Jesus Christ, who 
appearing this day among men in the sub- 
stance of our flesh, was presented by Thy | 
parents in the temple, whom the venerable 
aged Simeon, irradiated by the light of Thy 
Spirit, knew, received, and blessed, merci- 
fully grant that, enlightened and taught by 
the grace of the same Holy Spirit, we may 
truly acknowledge Thee, and faithfully love | 
Thee, who with God the Father, in the, 
unity of the same Holy Spirit, livest and | 
reignest God, world without end, Amen.” 

Then the candles are incensed and 
sprinkled with holy water, the priest saying, 
“Thou shalt sprinkle me, O Lord, with 
hyssop, and I shall be cleansed; Thou 
shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” 











Here follows the distribution, while the 
choir sings, “A light for the revealing 
of the Gentiles, and for the glory of 
Thy people Israel,” and the rest of the 
Nunc Dimittis. 

Just before the procession is formed the 
collect is said :—“ Hear Thy people, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, and grant us to obtain 
those things interiorly by the light of Thy 
grace, which Thou grantest us outwardly to 
venerate by this annual devotion.” 

The celebrant puts incense into the 
thurible, and the deacon, turning to the 
people, sings, “ Procedamus in pace ”—let 
us proceed in peace; to which the choir 
answers, “In nomine Christi/ Amen ”—in 
the name of Christ. Amen. 

Then the procession is formed, and, with 
their tapers alight, the chapter, followed by 
as many of the congregation as please to fall 
in, make a solemn progress down the fine 
nave of St. Peter’s, and back again to the 
canon’s chapel, singing antiphons. 

It was a pretty sight, and many parts of 
the Candle-mass or benedictory service are 
very good and appropriate, although the 
blessing of the candles reminded me 
involuntarily of the annual custom among 
the Hindus of “doing Puga” to their im- 
plements and tools. 

After the candle mass the high mass 
was said, and after that again a mass was 
performed in the “confession,” or crypt, 
where are the bones of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Ali good Catholics say a prayer at 
this shrine on entering or leaving St. Peter’s, 
and all kiss the toe of St. Peter’s statue. 
This by way of showing their allegiance to 
the Pope. 

I looked in again this afternoon. Vespers 
were being sung in the canon’s chapel, and 
the voices sounded sweetly as we approached 
from the far end of the nave. A litany 
of the Virgin was being sung in another 
chapel, followed by the “ benediction of the 
blessed sacrament.” 

Then all the congregation, as well as the 
mere sight-seers, had to hasten out, for the 
gates are quickly closed after the “ Ave” has 
been said. The vast church looked imposing 
in the deepening twilight, and its proportions 
have grown upon me greatly since first I saw 
it six weeks ago, although it is still very 
difficult to realize that the child-angels, 
supporting the holy water basins near the 
principal entrances, are six feet high, and 
that the pen in the hand of St. Luke in the 
mosaic in the dome is seven feet long! It 
looks about the size of a quill! c 
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NEW HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE REPRESENTING 
THE EVANGELICAL SCHOOL OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Published Monthly. Price One Shilling. 
No.1 ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


TH EH 


CHURCHMAN. 


Conducted by Clergymen and Laymen of the 
Church of England. 





It has been felt by many earnest members of the Church of 
England for some time past, that Evangelical Church Principles 
should be more distinctly and efficiently represented than they are 
at present in the periodical literature of the day. 

In response to this feeling, and in accordance with urgent 
suggestions from many influential persons—both Clerical and 
Lay—it has been determined to issue the Cuurcuman, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests, and expressing the sentiments 
of the Protestant and Evangelical section of the Church of 
England. 

It is believed that the proposed publication will meet with the 
approval of a large number of persons throughout the country 
who have the true interests of the Church at heart. The pro- 
moters of the Magazine venture to request of such that they 
will give their active support to the undertaking. 

The Cxurcuman will speak on behalf of. those truths which 
were the inspiring motive and strength of the leaders in that great 
Evangelical revival of the last century to which our National 
Church owes much more than is, perhaps, generally acknowledged, 

Subjects which are at present agitating the Church will be 
treated in its pages, it is hoped, with Christian charity and 
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courtesy; but its protest in regard to those principles of Eyan- 
gelical. Churchmanship which, it seeks to promote and to 
strengthen, will be plain and positive. 


In regard to the critical contests - concerning the inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture, the position of the conductors of the 
Cuurcuman may be defined by the.expression, * My heart standeth 
in awe of Thy Word.” 


Articles on the leading topics of the day, more particularly 
those which affect the Church of England, will appear month by 
month in its pages. 


Questions of Church reform and organization will have their 
proper share-of attention. The work of Christian Missions in all 
parts of the World will be succinctly reported, and Current 
Events of important Political, Religious, and Social bearing will 
be from time to time passed in review. 


Literary Articles, Reviews of recently published Theological 
Works, with brief notices of new Books, Poetry, Travel, History, 
Fiction, etc., will also appear. 


The Cuurcuman will find, it is hoped, many readers in the Church 
of Ireland, and also in the United States and in the Colonial 
Churches. Arrangements are made for correspondence from repre- 
sentative men. 


Among those who have promised to contribute to the Magazine, or 
have expressed their approval of the undertaking, may be mentioned the 
following :— 


Rieur Hon. tot EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

Rieut Hon. tot EARL OF CHICHESTER. 

Ricut Hon. tHE EARL OF HARROWBY, K.G. 

Ricut Rev. tHE BISHOP OF CORK, 

JOHN D. ALLCROFT, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. EDWARD AURIOL, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Rey. JOHN BABINGTON, Hon, Canon of Peterborough. 

Rev. JOSEPH BARDSLEY, Rector of Stepney. 

Rev, CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, Hon. Canon of 

Carlisle. 

Rey. T. D, BERNARD, Canon of Wells. 

CHARLES J. BEVAN, Esq. 

Rev. J. E. BLAKENEY, Vicar of Sheffield, Hon. Canon of York. 

Rev. &. P. BLAKENEY, D.D., Vicar of Bridlington. 

Rev. T. P. BOULTBEE, LL.D., Principal of St. John’s Hall. 

Rey. WILLIAM CADMAN, Prebendary of St..Paul’s, Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Marylebone. 

W. T. CHARLEY, Esq., D.C.L.:Oxon., M.P.; Common Serjeant of London. 
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Rev. B. 8. CLARKE, D.D., Vicar of Christ Church, Southport, Hon. 
Canon of Chester. 
Rev, C. CLAYTON, Rector of Stanhope, Hon. Canon of Ripon. 
Very Rev. FRANCIS CLOSE, D.D., Dean of Carlisle, 
WILLIAM EWART, EsqQ., M.P. 
Rev. JAMES FLEMING, B.D., Canon of York, Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Chester Square; Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, and Hon, Chaplain to 
the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 
Very Rev. W. R. FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 
Rev. EDWARD GARBETT, Rector of Barcombe, Hon. Canon of Winchester. 
SYDNEY GEDGE, Esq, M.A., Mitcham Hall, Surrey. 
Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
Rey. W. W. GIBBON, Canon of Ripon. 
B. N. HEYWOOD, Esq., M.A. 
Rev, EDWARD HOARE, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, Hon. 
Canon of Canterbury. 
J. M. HOLT, Esq., M.P. 
Six J. H. KENNAWAY, Barr., M.P. 
Very Rev. H. LAW, Dean of Gloucester. 
Rev. H. J. MARTIN, Vicar of Newcastle, Hon. Canon of Durham. 
Rev, JOSEPH McCORMICK, Vicarand Rural Dean of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Rev, J. C. MILLER, D.D., Canon of Rochester. 
Rev. C. F. 8. MONEY, Vicar of St. John’s, Deptford, Hon. Canon of 
Rochester. 
Rev. FRANCIS J. C. MORAN, B.D., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, East 
Twickenham; Sec. Colonial and Continental Chureh Society. 
Rev. H. C. MOULE, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Very Rev. R. PAYNE-SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Hon. THOMAS PELHAM. 
Rieut Rev. CHARLES PERRY, D.D. (Bishop), The Canonry, Llandaff. 
Rev. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
VEN. EDWARD PREST, Archdeacon and Canon of Durham. 
Rieut Rev. V. W. RYAN, D.D., Vicar of Bradford (Bishop). 
Rev. J. C. RYLE, Vicar of Stradbroke, Hon. Canon of Norwich. 
J. SHANN, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., York. 
ABEL SMITH, Esq,, M.P. 
HORACE SMITH-BOSANQUET, Esq. 
Rev. E. J. SPECK, Sec. Church Pastoral Aid Society. 
EUGENE STOCK, Esq., Church Missionary Society. 
Rev. W. F. TAYLOR. D.D., Vicar of St. Chrysostom, Everton, Liverpool. 
Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham. 
Rev. W. WILKINSON, D.D., Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, Hon. 
Canon of Worcester. 
Rev. HENRY WRIGHT, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Hon, Sec. Church 
Missionary Society. 





Tse Cuurcuman will be published monthly, Price One 
Shilling, and can be obtained of any Bookseller, or at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 





Loxpon : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 
EpinsurcH: MENZIES & CO. Dustin: GEORGE HERBERT. 
Canapa: CAMPBELL & SON. Ausrratia: GEORGE ROBERTSON. 
Unitep States: E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
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ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS!! 
By JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S. 
Mavaging Editor of the Christian Age, 


“Uncle Tom's 
Story of his Life.” 


Read by 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
This Popular Book has been Translated into 
Ten Languages. 


hed the E 


IUST OUT, 


THE LIFE OF 


Dr. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


In Js. 6d,.and 2s. 6d. Editions. 
By JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S., 
Of the Christian Age. 
107, Fleet Street, E.C. Order of all Booksellers. | 
THREE THOUSAND COPIES 
Were sold on the First Day of Publication, 


Now Ready. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Ask your Bookseller to get you a Copy of the | The English Edition has 
0 


Dr. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 0 c 


100,000 COPIES. 
By JOHN LOBB, F.2.G.8, | BY JOHN LOBB, F.RGS. 
In Is. 6d. and 2s, 6d, Editions. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR VISIT TO 
107,Fleet Street, E.C, Order of all Booksellers. 


Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

D L MOODY’S In Editions at 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d, 
ARROWS & ANECDOTES, | so: wien te became the pilst oC bin Hensoes 
Mas ob eninge nye | dofetigeble seal, sad when be shared ith him 
y , F.B.GS. 


| the honour of a visit to Royalty. it was only fit- 

wotireike deat | ting that it should beso, Mr. Henson’s life has 
“Under the title of ‘Arrows and Anec- enough of lively incident init to keep his memoir 
dctes,’ Mr. J. Lobb, of the Christian Age office, | up to the mark in interest, and the author has 
has appended to a brief, neatly written réswmé | worked these into a story which in tone and spirit 
of Messrs. Moody and Savkey and their revival | is all that we could desire.”-Sword and Trowel, 


work in Great Britain and Ireland, a larger | ; 
collection than has hitherto appeared of the | Unele Tom § Illustrated Edition, 
‘ FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


sharp sayings and telling anecdotes which 
WITH PREFACE BY THE RIGHT BON. THE 


formed the speciality of the American mission- 
ary’s addresses, To the legions who took a 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
BY JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.S. 


lively interest in the Revival movement at the 
Crown 8vo.. cloth, gilt edges, 20. 6d 


time the volume needs no other commenda- 
. 3, fancy 
boards, Is. 6d. Order of all Booksellers, 














tion.” — Graphic. 

Boards, 1s.6d. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. Order of | 
any Bookseller, or direct at the office of the 

,. Christian Age, 107; Fleet Street, London, E.C. | 













A CHARMING PRESENT 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Presenting 0 re ae wee of 
READ BY 


Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
THE “DAIS "el 


A Journal of Pore Literature for the Home 
Circle. Conducted by JOHN LOBB, F.R.G.8. 
The ‘‘ Daisy ” (Vol. 1V.), handsomely bound, 
eloth gilt, 4s. 6d. ; 

NEARLY 
TWENTY THOUSAND 


Volumes have been sold, and the unanimous 
voice of the Press pronounces the ** D " as 
uorivalled for purity of literature and of 
interest, by the chief writers of the day. 


The “ HOMILIST” & the “DAISY.” 


The Rev. David Thomas, D.D., in the “‘ Ho- 
milist” for June says:—“ We have glanced 
through these two volumes of the ‘ Daisy,’ and 
we can say that they will —- favourably 
with the best serials of the kind. Neither Cas. 
a the Tract Society has anything better 
of the "yg 


VOLUME V. JUST OUT. 
Elegantly bound, cloth gilt, Vol. V. of the 
“ Daisy,” price 4s. 6d, Order of all booksellers, 
or direct from the Office, 107, Fleet Street, E.C. 
All the other volumes except Vol. IT., whichis 
out of print, may be had at the same price. 


HAVE YOU READ 
‘“‘ INFELICE” ? 
The story of “ Infelice” has been unrivalled 
during the Book Season. Its intense interest, 
splendid descriptive power, and marvellous in- 
sight into human nature, combine to place its 
author in the first rank. It may now be had 
complete, and ON LY in the first volume of the 
“DAISY.” Post free, 4s, 6d., 1d. weekly, 6d. 
monthly of all booksellers, Published at the 
“ Daisy ” Office, 107, Fleet Street, E.C. 











In 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. THE 


THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL 


oF 


PRAYERS & MEDITATIONS, 


BY A CLERGYMAN. 








‘¢ Thanks for the excellent ‘ Traveller's Manual.’”—The Bishop 
of Lincoln, 

‘* The more F read it the better I like it. It is a work of much 
thought and study ; and I hope you will be rewarded by knowing 
what a help you have been to others.”—H.D, 

‘We have here a novel idea excellently well carried out, The author 
has been himself a traveller, and knows the needs of travellers, The 
contents are so various that we prefer to speak of them as a whole, 
aud to advert with pleasure to the sober, earnest, devout and heart- 
searching spirit which pervades it throughout.”— Church Review. 

“ A useful little book for those who lead a busy life. It contains 


meditations suitable to all the circumstances with which duily life 

brings people into contact,”—National Church. 21s. 6d.; 18-ct., 
‘* Ig not intended to supersede existing works, but to supplement i P 

them. It i fa oti of brief prayers, sneditationa, and instructions, 





moral and religious prec the latter of which have a certain fresh- 





SPHINX PATENT 


KEY RING AND PUZZLE. 


The only useful Key-ring easy to open or close 
by the owner; a Puzzle to others. 
Initials, 6d.; full Name, ls. 


Plated, with 








THE NEPAULESE 


PUZZLE FINGER RING. 


Four Rings, which, when put together, form a com- 
plete Ornamental Hoop for Finger or Scarf. An ingenious 
Puzzle. 13 stamps, or made to measure by a West-end 
Jeweller, in solid fine gold, 9-ct., 12s. 6d.; 15-ct., 


35s. In silver, 5s. 6d. each, with 





ness and homely strength, and are not unlikely to attract atten- 
tion.” —Literary Churchman. 

“ This little book will be acceptable to many of our readers as a 
companion in every journey by land or sea. Many of its pages will 
be found especially profitable for wearisome days or wakeful nights. 
In ‘ the excursion Season’ the ‘ Traveller's Manual’ will help the 
tourist to spend his holiday wisely and well.”—The Pembrokeshire 
Herald. 








W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





AIME-HUGON, 


24, GEORGE STREET, 
TOWER HILL, E.C. 





























Sim PRIZE MEDALS. 














PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of;WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

3OOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state-of the STOMACH, 


§ Nps. BOWELS, or LIVER. 
‘Kl They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 


14, 33, or 54 Stamps _ according to sizg, to PAGE D. woobcocK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, ’ 
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The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 


e 9 
Reckitt’s BLACK LEAD 
x CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
AS USED IN THE nary kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 
It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 


LAUNDRY QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
POLISHES QUICKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 
citi we or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 


[URS -- dust.—Sold by Grocers and Oilmen om = a. - 
2 or Quatity GOLD MEDAL *°* °in‘tsu"* 


PRICE WALES sex roar you GEr ir!) |G NSPS SEEN 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 
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=, CUSTARDMLPOWDER |] 


Is now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 
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